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Everybody  Needs  A Nest  Egg 


Laperruque's  "Nest  Egg"  sculptures  are  delicately  balanced  pyramids  of  real  eggs 
on  which  images  of  actual  American  and  International  currencies,  stocks  and  bonds  have 
been  printed  using  the  Polaroid™  emulsion  transfer  method.  Every  sculpture  is  displayed 
in  a nest  under  a glass  dome.  Each  sculpture  is  hand-built,  unique  and  is  dated,  signed 
and  numbered  (except  for  single  eggs).  The  Nest  Eggs  are  available  in  four  sizes  - singles, 
small  with  4 eggs,  medium  with  10  and  large  with  approximately  20  eggs.  These  unique 
copyrighted  photo-sculptures  are  perfect  for  corporate  and  executive  gifts. 

Available  through 

R.  M.  Smythe  & Co.  Financial  Collectables  Gallery  - 212-943-1880 
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Who  says  lightning  doesn't  strike 
twice  in  the  same  spot? 

Strike  one:  1993.  Ernst  revolution- 
izes clearing  with  EPSM-Ernst's 
Paperless  Solution.  Suddenly,  nothing 
is  the  same. 

Strike  two:  1997.  Ernst  introduces 
ENX  -Ernst  Network  Xpress  that  puls 
you  and  your  clients  in  the  forefront  of 
trading  technology. 

Internet  Trading.  Touchtone  Trading. 

ENX  ' is  a model  of  efficiency  and 
economy.  You  sign  up  for  it;  your 
clients  get  an  Internet  trading  site  with 
your  company's  logo  and  color  theme, 
with  the  full  functionality  of  trading, 


account  inquiry,  quotes/news,  and 
research  retrieval.  The  theory  is  to 
keep  your  valued  customers  with  the 
best  and  the  latest.  And  to  add  new 
ones  who,  more  and  more,  insist  on  this 
technology. 

Another  important  aspect  of  ENX,M 
is  touchtone  trading:  your  customers 
can  make  trades,  get  quotes  and  make 
account  inquiries  by  simply  pushing  a 
few  telephone  buttons. 

A Big  Idea  for  Small  Offices. 

ENX"  has  another  element  as  well. 
Any  correspondent  or  correspondent 
branch  office  that  does  not  want  to 
incur  the  expense  of  maintaining  a ded- 


icated line,  can  have  access  to  Ernst  on- 
line, 24  hours  a day,  7 days  a week-  to 
enter  trades,  quickly  check  multiple 
account  balances,  retrieve  news  and 
quotes  and  get  other  information.  It's  a 
cost-efficient  system  for  small  firms 
that  provides  all  the  technology  and 
sophistication  of  the  big  firms. 

Call  our  CEO,  Bill  Behrens,  at 
1-800-48  ERNST  and  see  what's  next, 
now.  Or  visit  us  at  our  Internet  site: 
http://www.ernst-co.com. 
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The  company  that  works  for  you. 
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Stock  and  bond  video  catalogs;  in  color  with  audio  descriptions  and  separate  printed  text  and  prices  of  each  lot  offered.  Includes  autographed,  railroads,  mining, 
oils,  automotive,  foreign,  etc,  etc.  Subscription  in  the  U.S.  (VHS)..  .6  video  catalogs  issued  monthly  $50  postpaid.  In  Europe(PAL). . .$100  postpaid. 

Please  phone  if  you  would  like  further  details.  ..800-717-9529. 

WANTED: 

A professional  marketing  company  that  is  seriously  interested  in  selling  American  stocks  and  bonds  on  a large  scale.  In  the  past  1 6 years, 
we  have  built  up  the  largest  and  finest  inventory  in  the  world.  We  can  supply  and  service  such  a company.  Phone  or  fax  George  LaBarre. 
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A serious  collector  of  the  following  categories. . . 

• RAILROADS  (a  collection  of  over  1,500  different  pieces  is  now  available). 

• MINING  (a  collection  of  over  600  different  pieces  is  available.) 

• AUTOGRAPHED  (hundreds  of  American  stocks  and  bonds  signed  by  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Astors, 
the  Duponts,  Edison,  Rockefeller,  Wells  and  Eargo,  etc.) 

GREAT  RAILROAD  BOOK: 

"Railroad  Stock  Certificates"  by  Terry  Cox. . .The  book  features. . .Complete  Guide  to  Collecting,  Listings  of  8,000  plus  certificates, 
and  with  a flexible  numbering  system.  $27.50  Postpaid  in  the  U.S.  $37.50  Postpaid  for  Foreign. 
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Founder’s 
Report 

By  John  E.  Herzog 

Last  year,  like  thousands  of  other 
vacationing  Americans,  I took  John  D. 
Rockefeller  to  the  beach  with  me. 
Titan,  Ron  Chernow’s  groundbreak- 
ing new  biography,  may  have  been  fast 
out  of  the  starting  blocks  and  racing 
to  the  top  of  the  best  seller  lists,  but  it 
slowed  my  pace  as  I would  lug  it  to 
and  from  the  Connecticut  coast  each 
weekend.  The  700-page  work  is 
weighty  for  its  author’s  meticulous 
scholarship  — and  for  the  load  it 
added  to  my  beach  bag.  I would 
return  to  Brooklyn  each  Sunday  with 
a deeper  appreciation  for  Rockefeller’s 
achievements,  and  eager  to  get  to 
know  my  beach  companion  a little 
better  the  following  weekend. 

From  the  pages  of  this  engaging  vol- 
ume, the  first  major  work  to  take  on 
this  subject  since  the  earlier  writings  by 
Ida  Tarbell  and  Allan  Nevins,  and  the 
first  to  tap  the  modern  archival  facility 
on  the  grounds  of  the  family’s  estate  in 
Tarrytown,  emerges  a new  Rockefeller. 
Here  we  see  a visionary  who,  at  the 
dawn  of  this  century,  not  only  proved 
a better  manager  than  his  rivals,  but 
crafted  modernday  management  tools 
which  would  shape  the  American  cor- 
poration through  the  next  hundred 


years  of  business  growth  and  economic 
expansion.  Titan  is  neither  an  apologia 
for  Standard  Oil’s  controversial  prac- 
tices, nor  an  expose  in  the  fashion  of 
salacious  contemporary  biography. 
Rather,  it  has  been  heralded  as  a bal- 
anced presentation,  grounded  in  con- 
text developed  out  of  this  newly  avail- 
able archival  material. 

We  were  delighted  when  Ron 
agreed  to  guest  curate  our  new 
exhibit,  “Rockefeller  Rediscovered,” 
and  we  are  extremely  proud  to  have 
had  the  active  participation  of  the 
Rockefeller  Archive  Center.  Its  Direc- 
tor, Dr.  Darwin  Stapleton,  and  his  able 
staff  have  been  enormously  helpful  at 
every  stage.  In  addition  to  the  rich 
wealth  of  expertise  which  they  con- 
tributed, they  have  loaned  for  the  first 
time  artifacts  never  before  displayed 
for  the  public,  including  the  desk  used 
in  this  building  by  Rockefeller  when 
he  was  at  the  helm  of  Standard  Oil. 
We  also  are  grateful  to  The  Rocke- 
feller University,  which  has  con- 


tributed to  the  exhibit  and  which  will 
host  an  installation  of  the  exhibit  next 
year,  in  conjunction  with  their  centen- 
nial observance.  We  are  thrilled  to  be 
associated  with  that  occasion. 

We  also  are  pleased  to  close  the 
Museum’s  Tenth  Anniversary  year 
with  this  exhibit.  It  speaks  directly  to 
the  reason  we’re  here:  to  make  finan- 
cial history  come  alive  through  excit- 
ing stories  of  human  achievement.  No 
story  is  more  fitting  as  we  enter  our 
second  decade  of  service  — and  as  we 
all  approach  the  year  zooo.  Two 
recent  “millennium”  lists  have  fea- 
tured Rockefeller  as  one  of  the  100 
most  influential  figures  of  the  century. 
What  lessons  can  we  learn  today  from 
America’s  most  successful  business- 
man at  the  turn  of  the  century?  We 
invite  you  to  come  to  the  Museum  to 
find  the  answers. 

And,  there’s  good  news  for  this  sum- 
mer’s beachgoers  who  haven’t  yet  read 
Titan.  Ron’s  book  comes  out  in  a lighter 
weight  paperback  in  August.  113 
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The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  is  the  newest 
public  repository  of  documents,  stock  and  bond  certificates, 
engravings,  and  other  historically  significant  artifacts  dedicated 
to  the  origins  and  history  of  the  American  capital  markets. 

The  Museum  is  located  at  28  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Hours:  10:00  a.m.  until  4:00  p.m.  Tuesday-Saturday.  Admission  is 
free,  and  special  hours  can  be  arranged  for  group  tours.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  the  Museum  at  212-908-4519. 


The  Museum  would  like  to  thank  these 
members  for  their  generous  donations: 

Benefactor  < — ’ $5,000 

The  Capital  Group  Companies  Inc. 

Sponsor  < — '-’$1,000 

Albert  H.  Gordon 


Alexander  Hamilton  Society  Members  1 — -*  $500 
Andrew  M.  Blum 
Charles  Sarowitz 
Morton  J.  Wagner 


Donor  Member  $150 
Mary  K.  Herzog 


The  Museum  thanks  all  contributors , old  and  new,  for  their  continued  support. 


Exhibit  Preview:  Rockefeller  Rediscovered 


By  Meg  Ventrudo 


The  Standard  Oil  Company 
(a.k.a.  “the  Octopus”)  is  synonymous 
with  its  founder,  John  D.  Rockefeller. 


The  life  of  John  D.  spanned  almost  a 
century,  and  in  his  lifetime,  Rocke- 
feller gained  control  of  the  world’s 
largest  oil  refining  business  and  cre- 
ated a philanthropic  legacy. 

“Rockefeller  Rediscovered”  exam- 
ines Rockefeller’s  life  from  his  early 
childhood  in  upstate  New  York,  to  his 
early  years  in  business  in  Cleveland, 
and  his  role  as  CEO  of  the  first  mod- 
ern international  corporation.  The  tar- 
get of  an  antitrust  suit  similar  to  the 
Microsoft  lawsuit,  the  Standard  Oil 
case  has  much  relevance  to  today’s 
business  world. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  created  dual 
dynasties.  Standard  Oil  was  the  largest 
oil  refining  company,  and  Rockefeller 
was  one  of  the  largest  philanthropists. 
His  donations  included  endowments  to 
Spelman  College  in  Atlanta,  University 
of  Chicago,  and  many  health-related 
projects  in  the  American  South.  The 


Rockefeller  University,  a scientific 
research  facility  in  New  York  City,  is 
the  only  philanthropic  venture  that 
bears  his  name.  Rockefeller’s  descen- 
dants have  continued  in  their  patri- 
arch’s footsteps,  endowing  various 
New  York  City  cultural  institutions, 
including  the  Cloisters,  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  and  Lincoln  Center. 

“Rockefeller  Rediscovered”  con- 
tains many  photographs  and  objects 
from  the  Rockefeller  Archive  Center, 
as  well  as  items  from  the  Museum’s 
permanent  collection,  including  two 
Standard  Oil  checks — one  signed  by 
John  D.  and  the  other  signed  by  his 
brother,  William.  Ron  Chernow, 
author  of  Titan,  is  the  guest  curator  of 
the  exhibit.  E3 

Below:  Celebrating  the  site  of  the  former 
headquarters  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
the  exhibit  will  feature  a recreation  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller’s  office  at  26  Broadway, 
including  this  desk  he  used. 


Courtesy  of  the  Rockefeller  Archive  Center 


What’s  New 
in  Scripopbily  ? 

The  May  1999  issue  of 
Scripophily,  the  magazine  of  the 
International  Bond  & Share  Soci- 
ety, features  articles  on  The  Chesa- 
peake & Delaware  Canal  Com- 
pany, The  Deutsch-Asiatische 
Bank,  and  the  London  East  India 
Company,  among  others. 

The  quarterly  publication,  geared 
towards  collectors  and  dealers,  is 
available  with  Society  member- 
ship. Lor  further  information, 
please  visit  the  International  Bond 
and  Share  Society  website  at 
www.scripophily.org.  (13 
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Take  a Walk  on  Wall  Street 

Do  Not  Pass  Go!  Go  Directly  To 

The  Museum  of  American  Tinancial  History 

Hasbro’s  “Mr.  Monopoly”  led  the  Museum’s  inaugural  “World  of 
Finance”  guided  walking  tour  of  New  York’s  Financial  District  on  Friday,  April  9. 
The  two-hour  tour,  offered  every  Friday,  walks  “the  Street”  where  fortunes  are 
made— and  lost— each  day.  It  includes  tales  of  the  Robber  Barons,  great  industri- 
alists and  present-day  tycoons,  as  well  as  a visit  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
where  participants  view  the  busy  trading  floor  of  the  world’s  premier  exchange! 

The  Museum  offers  the  “World  of  Finance”  tour  every  Friday  at  10  a.m., 
beginning  in  the  Museum  gallery  at  28  Broadway.  The  tour  is  sponsored  by  the 
Museum  and  Heritage  Trails  New  York,  with  Big  Onion  Walking  Tours.  The  cost 
of  the  “World  of  Finance”  tour  is  $15  per  person,  and  $10  for  students  with  ID 
and  seniors.  Reservations  are  only  necessary  for  groups  of  10  or  more.  HD 


Students  Win 
Big  in  the 
Stock  Market 
Game 

By  Kristin  Richard 

The  group  that  gathered  for  lunch  in 
the  Board  Room  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  on  May  27  was  any- 
thing but  typical.  But  although  the 
average  age  in  the  room  was  in  the 
early  teens,  and  although  many  of  the 
speakers  needed  to  stand  on  a step 
stool  to  reach  the  podium,  they  all  had 
one  thing  in  common:  they  invested 
wisely  in  the  stock  market. 

The  luncheon  honored  the  New 
York  Metro  Area  winners  of  the  Stock 
Market  Game,  the  international  com- 
petition that  allows  students  in  grades 
4-12  to  invest  and  manage  a hypo- 
thetical portfolio  of  $100,000,  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  stock  market. 

Even  though  the  award  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  Nasdaq-listed  tech  stocks 
yielded  the  biggest  earnings  for  these 
students.  Nearly  every  team  captain 
spoke  of  his  or  her  team’s  success 
investing  in  companies  with  names 
ending  in  “dot  com.” 

The  winners  all  praised  the  game 
for  bringing  a lesson  in  real-life  finance 
into  their  classrooms,  and  many  said 
their  only  regret  was  that  they  were 
not  yet  investing  real  money.  Ha 

For  further  information  about  the 
Stock  Market  Game , please  visit  their 
website  at  www.smgzooo.com. 

Opposite  page:  This  team  of  students  from 
P.S.  193  were  the  Elementary  School  winners 
of  the  Stock  Market  Game  2000  in  the  New 
York  Metro  Area,  Fall  1998.  Their  hypotheti- 
cal portfolio  of  $ 1 00,000  grew  to  $1  36,396.39 
by  the  end  of  the  to  week  playing  period. 
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Mr.  Monopoly  Unveils  New  Moneybag  Game 
Token  at  Museum 


Mr.  Monopoly  unveiled  the  prototype  model  for  the 
first  Monopoly  game  board  playing  piece  to  be  added  in  40 
years  at  a live  press  conference  at  the  Museum  on  March  i 6, 
1999.  He  then  presented  the  piece,  an  overstuffed  sack  of 
money,  to  the  Museum  to  add  to  its  permanent  collection.  A 
yearlong,  nationwide  contest  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the 
moneybag  token  over  two  runners-up,  a biplane  and  a piggy 
bank,  bringing  the  total  number  of  playing  pieces  ton. 

On  the  day  of  the  announcement,  Trevor  Sage-El,  a sev- 
enth grader  from  Renaissance  School  in  Montclair,  New 
Jersey  was  the  first  player  to  use  the  new  token.  Trevor  also 
won  the  first  game  to  be  played  using  the  new  token  in  a 
competition  with  his  classmates  at  the  Museum. 

Over  the  past  60  years,  Monopoly  has  introduced  gener- 
ations of  young  people  to  money  and  finance  more  than 
500  million  people  in  all,  in  80  countries  and  in  26  different 
languages.  The  moneybag  token  is  now  on  display  in  the 
Museum  gallery.  133 


Above:  Mr.  Monopoly  unveils  the  first  new 
Monopoly  game  token  in  over  40  years. 

Left:  Mr.  Monopoly  with  seventh  graders 
from  the  Renaissance  School  in  Montclair,  NJ. 

Below:  Trevor  Sage-El,  left,  was  the  first  to  play 
Monopoly  with  the  new  moneybag  game  token. 
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The  Re-Mantling  of  Standard  Oil: 
Implications  for  the  Next  Century 


By  Bncw  Grinder  & Dan  Cooper 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a corpo- 
rate trust  that  could  be  larger,  more 
powerful,  or  more  successful  than  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  At  its  zenith, 
Standard  Oil  owned  or  directly  con- 
trolled everything  from  the  rich  Penn- 
sylvania oil  fields  to  the  metal  cans 
used  by  Standard  Oil  deliverymen  to 
distribute  kerosene  to  the  front  doors 
of  American  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. There  have  been  few 
more  successful  examples  of 
vertical  and  horizontal  inte- 
gration within  a specific  indus- 
try, and  Rockefeller  made  sure 
he  and  his  company  captured 
the  majority  of  the  revenue 
generated  by  every  transaction 
within  his  firm. 

In  the  period  of  industrial- 
ization that  followed  the  Civil 
War,  American  businesses 
began  to  consolidate  into  huge 
monopolies  known  as  trusts. 

These  trusts  were  efficient  cor- 
porate vehicles  for  attracting 
the  investment  capital  needed 
to  fuel  corporate  growth,  but 
they  tended  to  concentrate  wealth  and 
influence  into  the  hands  of  a few  peo- 
ple. Not  many  American  businessmen 
of  the  time  engendered  more  fear  or 
jealousy  than  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the 
founder  of  Standard  Oil.  He  realized 
Standard  Oil  would  thrive  and  pros- 
per only  if  he  could  radically  reduce 
competition  in  the  oil  industry.  Before 
the  establishment  of  the  oil  trust,  the 
industry  often  suffered  from  overpro- 
duction, which  forced  the  price  of  oil 
down  to  devastatingly  low  levels,  ft 
was  to  this  end  that  Rockefeller 
focused  all  of  his  considerable  talents 
and  energies.  This  single-minded  pur- 


suit often  led  to  cutthroat  business 
practices  that  were  highly  question- 
able and  sometimes  illegal.  Though 
the  oil  trust  made  Rockefeller  a very 
wealthy  man,  the  ruthless  manner  in 
which  it  was  established  permanently 
tarnished  Rockefeller’s  reputation. 

The  late  19th  century  was,  as  now, 
a period  of  swift  technological  change. 


Industrial  forces  now  ruled  a once 
agrarian  economy.  Advances  in  trans- 
portation, manufacturing,  and  com- 
munications were  reshaping  the  Amer- 
ican and  world  economies.  As  might 
be  expected,  all  this  change  caused  a 
great  deal  of  fear  and  unrest  among 
the  populace.  Labor  was  organizing  in 
reaction  to  tyrannical  management 
practices,  new  socialist  political  move- 
ments were  attracting  attention,  and 
people  were  growing  increasingly  sus- 
picious of  any  individual  who  wielded 
too  much  power. 

These  great  social  and  political 
upheavals  spelled  doom  for  the  Stan- 


dard Oil  Trust,  as  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, under  the  administrations  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William 
Howard  Taft,  began  the  process  of 
“trust-busting.”  On  May  15,  1911  fol- 
lowing five  years  of  legal  battles, 
losses,  and  appeals,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  ruled  8-to-i  that  Stan- 
dard Oil  had  indeed  violated  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  of  1890  by  creating 
an  “undue”  restraint  on  trade.  Stan- 
dard Oil  was  given  six  months  to  dis- 
mantle itself  into  smaller  operating 
entities. 

Standard  Oil  did  indeed  break  itself 
apart,  but  not  too  far  apart,  as  Peter 
Collier  and  David  Horowitz 
explain  in  their  1976  book, 
The  Rockefellers:  An  Ameri- 
can Dynasty.  “The  stockhold- 
ers received  shares  in  the  vari- 
ous Standard  companies 
proportionate  to  their  hold- 
ings in  the  Standard  com- 
pany.... The  octopus  was  bro- 
ken down  into  39  different 
and  theoretically  competitive 
companies  at  the  time  of  the 
dissolution,  but  ownership 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  shareholders  who  had 
always  been  in  control....” 

Reformers  and  activists, 
however,  praised  the  actions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  held 
up  the  decision  as  the  dawn  of  a new 
more  equitable  age  of  business.  Wall 
Street  held  a similar  view  as  huge  run- 
ups were  triggered  in  the  stock  of  the 
new  companies.  Rockefeller  himself 
grew  ever  richer  as  Standard  of  New 
York  stock  skyrocketed  from  $260  per 
share  to  over  $580  per  share,  while 
Standard  of  Indiana  rose  from  $3,500 
per  share  to  over  $9,600  per  share.  In 
a recent  commentary,  Frank  Whelan  of 
the  Allentown  Morning  Call  noted,  “It 
[the  market  activity]  seemed  in  line 
with  Rockefeller’s  goal  to  ‘try  to  turn 
every  disaster  into  an  opportunity.’” 

In  1912,  former  President  Theodore 


Antitrust  cartoon  from  the  Record,  Philadelphia,  PA,  April  7,  1909. 
Courtesy  of  the  Rockefeller  Archive  Center. 
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Roosevelt  was  outraged  by  the  market’s 
response  to  the  break-up  of  the  evil 
empire.  In  a speech  given  in  San  bran- 
cisco,  Roosevelt  declared: 

Under  the  decree  of  the  court  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  split  up  into 
a lot  of  smaller  companies....  What  has 
been  the  actual  result?  All  the  companies 
are  still  under  the  same  control,  or  at 
least  working  in  such  close  alliance  that 
the  effect  is  precisely  the  same.  The  price 
of  the  stock  has  gone  up  over  one  hun- 
dred percent,  so  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
and  his  associates  have  actually  seen 
their  fortunes  doubled....  At  the 
same  time,  the  price  of  oil  to  the 
consumer  has  gone  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  No  wonder  that 
Wall  Street’s  prayer  now  is: 

“Oh  Merciful  Providence,  give 
us  another  dissolution.” 

Alan  Nevins  (1953)  attrib- 
utes the  rise  in  value  of  Stan- 
dard securities  to  the  expansion 
of  trade  and  to  the  increased 
flow  of  information  from  the 
new  companies  that  allowed 
the  investing  public  to  deter- 
mine their  true  value  better. 

The  irony  should  not  be 
lost  on  us,  as  we  approach  the 
eve  of  this  century,  that  the 
largest  remaining  pieces  of  the 
original  Standard  Oil  Trust  are 
reuniting.  On  December  1, 

1998,  Exxon  announced  plans 
to  acquire  Mobil.  When  Mobil 
shareholders  voted  to  approve 


the  merger  on  June  9,  1999,  they  in 
essence  created  the  world’s  largest 
company  (surpassing  General 
Motors).  This  merger,  along  with  the 
earlier  acquisition  of  Standard  Oil 
(itself  built  largely  on  the  assets  of 
another  Rockefeller  property,  Stan- 
dard Oil  of  Ohio)  by  British  Petro- 
leum, has  been  dubbed  “Rockefeller’s 
Revenge”  by  the  press.  While  Exxon- 
Mobil and  British  Petroleum  will 
indeed  be  huge,  these  firms’  relative 
influence  on  the  American  consumer  is 


small  compared  to  the  influence  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller’s  original  oil  trust. 

So  what  should  we  learn  from  both 
the  original  dissolution  and  re- 
mantling that  is  now  taking  place? 
Here  are  a few  lessons: 

1.  Finance  finds  a way.  When  it  is 
efficient  to  do  so,  capital  will  concen- 
trate to  expand  markets,  build  indus- 
tries, and  develop  new  products. 

z.  Government  actions  can  actually 
add  value.  The  dissolution  of  Stan- 
dard Oil  sparked  an  incredible  bull 
market  in  the  stock  of  the  new  com- 


becomes  too  large  and  inefficient,  the 
market  will  be  ready  to  seek  a more 
value-added  form. 

5.  Government  actions  can  actually 
add  value  (Part  z).  The  role  of  the  gov- 
ernment, indeed  how  government  is 
defined,  is  uncertain  at  this  moment. 
This  is  again  analogous  with  100 
years  ago.  But  whatever  form  govern- 
ment takes,  its  policies  can  be  an  effec- 
tive means  of  counterbalancing  busi- 
ness interests. 

6.  History  repeats  itself  with  slight 
variations  (Part  2).  But  perhaps  we 

digress....  133 

Dr.  Dan  Cooper  is  a member 
of  Financial  History’s  editorial 
board  and  teaches  finance  and 
investments  at  Marist  College 
in  upstate  New  York.  Dr. 
Brian  Grinder  is  an  assistarit 
professor  of  finance  at  East- 
ern Washington  University  in 
Cheney,  WA. 
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panies.  Freeing  assets  from  overly  con- 
straining organizational  structures 
creates  value.  Bill  Gates  and  Microsoft 
might  want  to  take  heed. 

3.  History  repeats  itself  with  slight 
variations  on  its  themes.  A century 
ago,  technology  and  capital  market 
innovations  produced  the  most  pow- 
erful firms  ever  seen.  Today,  firms  are 
again  combining  and  even  crossing 
national  boundaries  to  form  mono- 
lithic multinational  corporations. 

4.  Finance  finds  a way  (Part  2). 
When  this  new  generation  of  firms 
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From  the  Ashes 
of  San  Francisco 
To  America’s 
Largest  Bank 


How  A.P.  Giannini  Didn’t  Die  Rich 


By  Sanford  J.  Mock 

A young  woman  once  described  Amadeo  Peter 
Giannini,  fruit  peddler,  real  estate  investor  and  founder 
of  America’s  biggest  bank,  as  “the  handsomest  man  in 
North  Beach.” 

The  dynamo  who  created  the  Bank  of  America  was  born 
in  1870  in  San  Jose,  California,  50  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  son  of  immigrants  from  Genoa,  Italy,  who  suc- 
cessfully farmed  a 40-acre  spread. 

When  Amadeo  was  only  seven  years  old,  an  irate  farm 
hand  shot  and  killed  his  father,  Luigi,  in  an  argument  over  a 
one  dollar  debt.  His  mother,  Virginia,  only  21  at  the  time, 
remarried  soon  to  farmer  Luigi  Scatena.  Five  years  later,  the 
family  moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  Scatena  became  a 
commission  merchant,  buying  and  selling  fruit  and  vegetables 
as  river  boats  brought  the  produce  from  the  inland  valleys. 

Twelve-year-old  Amadeo  helped  his  step  father,  learning 
the  trade,  and  more  importantly,  the  skills  of  selling  and 
the  habit  of  hard  work. 

For  the  next  dozen  years,  Amadeo  aided  in  building 
Scatena  & Co.  into  the  most  successful  produce  merchant 
on  the  West  Coast.  Young  Giannini  was  six  feet  two,  240 
pounds  with  a booming  voice  and  fists  he  used  when  nec- 
essary. Early  on,  he  was  a force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

A.P.  was  a serious  “no  nonsense”  type.  In  1949,  he  said 
to  a reporter,  “I  kept  on  working  hard,  sticking  to  business, 
and  not  paying  attention  to  anything  else,  like  hanging 
around  with  the  boys,  or  going  to  parties  or  dances.” 

Nonetheless,  in  1892,  he  did  find  time  to  notice  pretty 
Clorinda  Cuneo,  the  daughter  of  a prosperous  San  Francisco 
merchant.  He  saw  her  at  mass,  and  he  listened  to  her  sing  in 
the  choir.  A.P.  began  to  court  her  in  earnest,  unperturbed 
that  she  was  engaged  to  a young  physician  studying  abroad. 

Now  a young  man  of  means,  A.P.  was  a dashing  figure 
in  the  San  Francisco  social  community.  He  squired 


A.  P.  Giannini,  founder  of  the  Bank  of  America 


Clorinda  to  the  theatre  and  opera,  sporting  a top  hat  and 
white  gloves,  and  carrying  a gold-headed  cane.  A waxed 
handlebar  mustache  completed  the  romantic  picture. 

What  girl  could  resist?  Clorinda  forgot  her  distant  fiance, 
and  she  and  Amadeo  married.  A son,  a daughter  and 
another  son  followed  quickly.  The  first  born,  Mario,  eventu- 
ally succeeded  his  father  at  the  helm  of  the  Bank  of  America. 

A. P.’s  single-minded  drive  to  succeed  made  possible  a 
remarkably  early  retirement  at  the  age  of  31.  He  had 
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invested  in  San  Francisco  real  estate,  which  produced  an 
income  of  $250  a month,  enough  for  the  family  to  live  on. 
A.P.  sold  his  interest  in  the  Scatena  produce  company  for 
$100,000  and  invested  that  in  more  real  estate. 

His  father-in-law,  Joseph  Cuneo,  died  months  later,  leav- 
ing significant  real  estate  holdings  in  San  Francisco,  and  the 
family  asked  young  Giannini  to  manage  the  properties.  He 
also  took  Cuneo’s  position  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Columbus  Savings  &C  Loan  Association. 

Columbus  Savings  had  opened  in  1893  in  the  Italian 
immigrant  community  of  North  Beach.  It  was  managed 
very  conservatively,  loaning  primarily  to  established  busi- 
nesses and  well-to-do  individuals.  This  policy  excluded  the 
sizeable  population  of  struggling  Italian  immigrants,  who 
were  considered  “unbankable.” 

Many  of  these  people  had  never  been  inside  a bank,  and 
they  trusted  the  mattress  as  a safer  depository  for  their 
money.  Giannini  tried  to  persuade  the  Board  to  broaden  its 
lending  policies.  From  first-hand  experiences  with  small 
farmers  and  merchants  up  and  down  the  state,  he  told  the 
Board,  “The  ‘little  guy’  will  make  a steady,  reliable  and  loyal 
customer.” 

Columbus’s  management  was  under  the  influence  of  Isa- 
ias  W.  Heilman,  senior  member  of  a family  that  would  be 
important  in  California  banking  for  several  generations. 
Heilman  disagreed  with  Giannini,  and  after  further  frus- 
trating failures  to  sway  the  Board,  A.P.  resigned  in  disgust. 

He  sought  the  counsel  of  an  old  friend,  James  J.  Fagan, 
an  executive  with  the  big  Crocker- Woolworth  Bank,  “Gia- 
camo,  ’ (James,  in  Italian)  A.P.  said,  “I’m  going  to  start  my 
own  bank.  Tell  me  how  to  do  it.” 

Thus,  in  the  middle  of  Little  Italy  in  North  Beach,  the 
Bank  of  Italy  was  born.  Giannini  took  over  the  lease  of  a 
saloon,  and,  for  $5,000,  converted  it  into  a bank.  He  opened 
in  1904  with  himself  as  vice  president,  taking  no  salary. 

From  the  outset,  the  new  bank  was  a success.  Giannini, 
who  had  no  experience  as  a banker,  did  it  his  own  way  - 
knocking  on  doors  to  find  customers.  He  worked  the  docks, 
as  he  had  a few  years  earlier.  He  would  make  a loan  of  as  lit- 
tle as  $25,  without  collateral.  The  lower  limit  was  $100  with 
other  banks.  According  to  legend,  the  bigger  the  callouses  on 
a worker  s hands,  the  bigger  the  loan  he  would  make. 

A.P.  ran  newspaper  ads  and  distributed  fliers  to  tell  his 
story.  Traditional  bankers  thought  his  unorthodox  meth- 
ods were  undignified  and  inappropriate.  He  not  only 
believed  in  cultivating  many  small  depositor-borrowers, 
but  he  also  conceived  of  a diversified  stockholder  group, 
with  no  excessive  concentration  of  ownership.  Before  the 
bank  opened,  he  had  sold  stock  for  $100  a share  to  160 
North  Beach  shareholders,  raising  $300,000. 

In  a year,  the  bank  had  assets  of  a million  dollars,  and  in 
another  year,  $1.9  million — still  comparatively  small 
spaghetti.  But  the  disaster  of  April  18,  1906,  the  great  San 


Francisco  earthquake  and  fire,  became  the  catalyst  to  propel 
Amadeo  Giannini’s  little  bank  to  fantastic  growth  and  power. 

Disaster  Strikes 

When  his  modest  house  in  San  Mateo,  which  he  called 
“Seven  Oaks,”  shook  violently  before  dawn  that  morning, 
A.P.  hurried  to  the  train,  which  was  forced  to  stop  short  of 
the  city  because  of  widespread  devastation.  The  quake  had 
lasted  only  28  seconds,  but  it  was  severe  enough  to  buckle 
sidewalks  and  street  pavements.  Streetcar  tracks  were 
twisted,  and  telephones  and  lights  were  out. 

The  ornate,  but  poorly  built,  dome  of  City  Hall  col- 
lapsed, although  newer  structures  like  the  St.  Francis  and 
Palace  hotels  and  big  buildings  in  the  financial  district  of 
Montgomery  Street  survived  the  earthquake  (but  not  the 
subsequent  fire). 

The  flames  started  south  of  Market  Street  near  the  bay, 
where  flimsy  and  ancient  wooden  flats,  many  dating  back 
to  “Forty  Niner”  days,  were  ignited  from  severed  gas  lines, 
overturned  stoves,  and  torn  electric  wires. 

When  water  mains  burst,  supply  dwindled  in  this  area 
and,  in  most  sections  of  the  city,  whole  blocks  were  leveled. 
Giannini  had  to  walk  several  miles  to  the  North  Beach  sec- 
tion, where  he  found  the  bank  damaged  only  slightly.  In  fact, 
the  assistant  cashier  and  a teller  were  still  open  for  business. 
The  fire,  however,  was  now  only  a few  blocks  away. 

Giannini  ran  to  nearby  Scatena  & Co.,  the  trading  firm 
he  formerly  owned,  where  he  commandeered  two  produce 
wagons  and  two  teams  of  horses.  The  bank  had  $80,000 
on  hand,  mostly  in  gold.  He  loaded  this  into  the  wagons, 
hiding  the  treasure  from  view  with  crates  of  oranges  with 
the  bank  records  piled  on  top. 

At  the  big  banks  in  the  financial  district,  employees  were 
stuffing  cash  and  records  into  fireproof  vaults.  Frightened 
customers  were  bringing  their  valuables  to  put  in  the  vaults 
for  safekeeping. 

The  city  was  in  a state  of  lawlessness.  Looters  were 
loose,  thugs  were  thick.  Troops  were  called  out  from  the 
Presidio,  San  Francisco’s  military  reservation.  The  panic 
was  on.  Thousands  of  refugees,  carrying  belongings  on 
their  backs,  in  push  carts,  wheelbarrows,  even  baby  car- 
riages, struggled  to  escape  the  burning  city. 

The  roads  were  so  crowded  that  it  took  A.P.  and  his 
helpers  all  night  to  cover  the  18  miles  to  the  suburb  of  San 
Mateo.  At  Seven  Oaks,  they  hid  the  gold  and  cash  in  an 
opening  under  the  fireplace. 

With  no  sleep,  A.P.  returned  to  the  city,  where  he  found 
the  downtown  business  section  virtually  gone.  He  found  the 
same  in  North  Beach,  including  the  Bank  of  Italy.  The  disas- 
ter claimed  500  lives,  and  250,000  people  were  left  home- 
less. Property  loss  was  estimated  at  $350  to  $500  million. 

Business  and  city  leaders  held  an  emergency  meeting  at 
the  waterfront.  Many  had  lost  everything,  and  bankers  had 
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after  the  earthquake,  deposits  topped 
withdrawals  at  the  Bank  of  Italy. 

From  this  experience  came  one  of 
A.P.  s most  famous,  and  typical,  state- 
ments. 

“Aim  to  put  yourself  in  a position 
to  do  something  the  other  fellow 
can’t  do,  particularly  in  an  emer- 
gency. The  glad  hand  is  all  right  in  the 
sunshine,  but  it’s  the  helping  hand  on 
a dark  day  that  folks  remember  to  the 
end  of  time.” 

L’ltalia,  the  city’s  Italian  language 
newspaper  published  in  temporary 
quarters  across  the  bay  in  Oakland, 
lauded  Giannini  for  the  “thousand  dif- 
ferent ways  his  energy  and  initiative” 
helped  North  Beach  in  the  ordeal. 

North  Beach  thanked  the  Bank  of 


“Aim  to  put  yourself  in  a 


Mario,  Clorinda,  A.P.,  Claire,  and  Virgil 


cash  stuffed  in  vaults  too  hot  to  open  for  weeks.  How 
could  they  function? 

Rising  from  Ashes 

In  this  crisis,  Giannini  proved  himself  as  a businessman 
hero.  “Tomorrow  morning,”  he  announced,  “I  am  putting 
a desk  on  Washington  Street  wharf  with  a Bank  of  Italy  sign 
over  it.  Any  man  who  wants  to  rebuild  San  Francisco  can 
come  over  there  and  get  as  much  cash  as  he  needs  to  do  it. 
I advise  all  of  you  bankers  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  a desk 
and  follow  my  example.” 

The  next  morning,  the  Bank  of  Italy  opened  its 
makeshift  office,  a wooden  plank  supported  by  two  bar- 
rels, on  the  port’s  business  pier.  While  other  bankers  fran- 
tically met  and  talked,  A.R  was  loaning  small  amounts  of 
money  to  burned  out  immigrants,  infusing  confidence  into 
the  devastated  foreigners.  He  spread  the  salvaged  $80,000 
thinly.  If  asked  for  $1,500,  he’d  offer  $500  and  encourage 
the  borrower  to  find  the  rest  elsewhere. 

1 housands  of  dollars  of  hoarded  gold  and  silver  flowed 
into  the  bank.  A. P.’s  optimism,  his  enthusiasm,  his  convic- 
tion of  a great  future  for  the  city  and  his  confidence  in  his 
customers  was  infectious.  Poor  immigrants  who  had  feared 
and  avoided  banks  all  their  lives  were  so  inspired  by  Gian- 
nini that  they  concluded  their  money  was  safer  in  his  bank 
than  in  refugee  camps  or  temporary  shelters.  Six  weeks 


Italy  by  doubling  its  business  before 
the  end  of  1906.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors thanked  A.P.  by  voting  him  a 
salary  of  $200  a month,  less  than  he 
had  been  paying  out-of-pocket  for  the  year  and  a half  he 
was  getting  the  bank  started. 

North  Beach  was  the  first  section  of  San  Francisco  to 
rebuild.  Giannini’s  grateful  customers,  their  children  and 
their  children’s  children  remained  loyal  to  the  bank  for  gen- 
erations. 

Giannini  had  effectively  been  retired  for  the  preceding 
five  years,  but  the  experience  of  the  quake  and  fire  and  the 
response  of  the  people  persuaded  him,  at  the  age  of  34,  to 
make  banking  his  new  lifelong  career.  At  the  time,  he  was 
worth  about  $300,000,  including  Seven  Oaks,  the  unpre- 
tentious home  he  had  purchased  for  $20,000  12  years  ear- 
lier. Financially,  the  Gianninis  were  “comfortable,”  but  A.P. 
chose  to  return  to  work  seriously  for  other  reasons.  The 
fun.  The  challenge.  The  desire  to  serve  his  community. 
Probably  all  of  the  above. 

A.P.  planned  to  build  the  business  by  opening  branches. 
He  foresaw  that  units  in  small  communities,  backed  by  capi- 
tal for  the  main  office,  could  offer  services  that  independent 
banks  could  not  afford  to  provide.  He  opened  the  first  branch 
in  San  Francisco’s  Mission  District,  but  was  thwarted  from 
adding  more,  because  in  the  early  1900s,  California  law 
regarding  the  legality  of  branch  banking  was  ambiguous. 

In  1908,  the  Bank  of  Italy  opened  a new  headquarters 
building  in  the  San  Francisco  Financial  District,  a nine- 
story  marble  monument.  The  Coast  Banker  described  the 
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edifice  as  “Noteworthy,  because. ..it  was  one  of  the  first  big 
structures  to  be  erected  after  the  fire.  No  banking  room  in 
the  city  will  excel  it  in  beauty. ..marble  walls,  Italian  mar- 
ble flooring,  bronze  doors... and  a most  elaborate  ceil- 
ing...heavily  laid  in  gold.” 

Unlike  his  peers,  A.P.  had  his  desk  in  an  open  area  on  the 
first  floor,  where  anyone  could  approach  him.  At  least  50 
people  a day  would  come  up  to  talk  business,  or  to  report 
domestic  news,  such  as  engagements,  births,  and  deaths. 

A poor  man  who  proudly  told  of  a new  baby  would 
likely  receive  a five  dollar  gold  piece  from  A.P.  “For  the  lit- 
tle fellow,”  he  would  say,  “and  remember  that  a savings 
account  can  be  started  with  a dollar.”  The  happy  papa,  or 
grandpapa,  would  most  likely  take  this  advice. 

In  1909,  the  bank  was  thriving,  and  Giannini’s  salary 
was  doubled  to  $400  a month.  That  year,  the  California 
legislature  passed  a new  Banking  Act,  which  made  branch 
banking  legal  for  institutions  meeting  certain  capital 
requirements. 


Angeles,  a sick  institution  with  assets  less  than  $2  million. 
At  the  time,  only  400,000  people  lived  in  Los  Angeles. 

Between  1916  and  j 9 1 8,  Bank  of  Italy  opened  in  Santa 
Rosa,  Oakland,  Redwood  City,  Ventura  and  Napa,  in  Cali- 
fornia’s wine  country.  Then  followed  the  absorption  of 
another  Los  Angeles  bank  with  the  patriotic  name,  The  Bank 
of  America.  By  the  end  of  1918,  the  Bank  of  Italy  was  the 
largest  in  the  state,  with  24  branches  in  18  cities,  and  $93  mil- 
lion in  assets. 

Giannini  accomplished  this  growth  under  the  increas- 
ingly anxious  eyes  of  the  state  banking  authorities,  as  well 
as  his  concerned  competitors.  He  came  to  be  feared  as  a 
potential  monopolist  and  a threat  to  the  independence  of 
the  banking  system. 

Eight  years  later,  nevertheless,  in  1926,  the  Bank  of  Italy 
had  become  the  largest  commercial  bank  outside  New  York, 
with  300  California  offices  and  $740  million  in  assets. 

The  bank’s  stock  reflected  its  phenomenal  expansion. 
The  original  $100  price  in  1904  reached  $1,500  a share  in 


position  to  do  something  the  other  fellow  can’t  do,  particularly  in  an  emergency.  ” 


The  Bank  of  Italy  had  capital  of  $750,000,  deposits  of  $2 
million  and  total  assets  of  $3  million.  They  qualified  and 
were  eager  to  get  started.  In  October  1909,  they  made  their 
first  acquisition,  the  Bank  of  San  Jose,  which  was  in  shaky 
condition.  The  Bank  of  Italy  began  a pattern  of  buying  sick 
institutions  and  healing  them,  rather  than  opening  start-ups. 

In  1910,  they  acquired  two  banks  in  San  Francisco,  as 
well  as  the  bank  in  A.R’s  home  town,  San  Mateo,  in  1912. 
The  minutes  of  the  stockholders’  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  San 
Mateo  show  that  Giannini  was  involved  as  early  as  1905. 
At  this  meeting,  he  was  elected  secretary,  and  his  good 
friend  “Giacamo”  Fagan  was  chosen  chairman. 

Minnie  Roedel,  the  widow  of  one  of  the  bank’s 
founders,  was  the  largest  shareholder,  with  407  shares. 
Next  in  ownership  was  A.R,  with  273  shares,  followed  by 
Fagan  with  90.  The  other  Board  members  were  probably 
local  business  or  professional  men,  the  usual  makeup  of 
small  community  bank  directors. 

The  minutes  say,  “A  majority  of  the  stock  being  repre- 
sented,” so  with  816  present  at  the  meeting,  there  could 
not  have  been  more  than  another  8x5  shares  outstanding. 

This  particular  meeting  may  have  been  a definitive  one, 
perhaps  connected  to  the  election  of  Fagan  and  Giannini. 
The  unusual  sentence,  “All  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  all  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
made  by  said  Board  up  to  the  present  time,  were  approved, 
latified  and  confirmed,  suggests  this.  Covering  up  some 
past  mistakes  or  indiscretions?  Maybe. 

In  1913,  the  year  following  the  Bank  of  San  Mateo 
acquisition,  the  Bank  of  Italy  bought  Park  Bank  in  Los 


The  birthplace  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
where  Giannini  opened  the  Bank  of  Italy  in  1904. 
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1928.  In  1930,  the  Bank  of  Italy  and  the  Bank  of  America 
of  California  merged  to  become  Bank  of  America  National 
Trust  and  Savings  Association. 

New  York,  New  York 

A.P.  had  long  sought  a beachhead  for  a coast  to  coast  bank. 
New  hork,  the  financial  capital  of  the  country,  was  the 
obvious  objective.  A.P.’s  brother,  “Doc,”  found  a gem,  the 
Bank  of  America  of  New  York,  a small  but  venerable  Wall 
Street  institution  founded  in  1812. 

This  acquisition  ran  into  competition  from  other  New 
York  banks,  but  Giannini  prevailed,  aided  by  J.P.  Morgan 
II.  The  House  of  Morgan,  under  the  management  of  J.P.’s 
son,  was  still  the  most  potent  financial  force  in  the  country. 

A San  Francisco  newspaper  described  Giannini’s  pur- 
chase of  the  Bank  of  America  of  New  York  as  the  opening 
move  in  .The  most  colossal  financial  plan  ever  projected. 
Giannini’s  three  bases  are  now  San  Francisco,  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles.  An  invasion  of  London,  Paris  and  Berlin 
appears  to  set  the  stage  for  the  entrance  of  A.P.  Giannini  as 
the  new  colossus  of  the  world  of  finance.” 

The  stage  was  set,  in  fact,  for  the  organized  intervention 
of  the  federal  government.  The  Giannini  empire  was  now 
viewed  as  a violator  of  antitrust  statutes.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  insisted  that  Giannini  sell  the  bulk  of  the 
Bank  of  America  stock  to  the  public,  so  A.P.’s  son,  Mario, 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  creating  a holding  company, 
Transamerica,  which  would  own  the  shares  of  all  Giannini 
banks,  plus  a life  insurance  business. 

This  complex  maneuver  resulted  in  Transamerica  own- 
ing 63  percent  of  the  Bank  of  America.  An  exchange  of 
827,000  Bank  of  America  shares  for  552,000  shares  of 
National  City  Bank  made  Transamerica  the  largest  share- 
holder of  National  City,  which  eventually  became  Citicorp, 
the  biggest  bank  of  all.  The  Gianninis  controlled  and 
owned  a large  portion  of  this  vast  financial  enterprise! 

Much  later,  in  1958,  the  Federal  Reserve  charged 
Transamerica  with  anti-trust  violations  and  finally  forced 
the  divestment  of  its  bank  holdings,  which  by  that  time 
operated  throughout  the  West  as  First  Interstate  Bank  (now 
part  of  Wells  Fargo).  Transamerica,  of  course,  remains  a 
major  life  insurance  company. 

The  Next  Generation 

In  1936,  Mario  became  president  of  the  bank,  which  he 
managed  with  skill.  In  1945,  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Clorinda,  A.P.  retired  from  the  chairmanship.  He  contin- 
ued to  live  in  Seven  Oaks,  the  large  but  simple  house  in  San 
Mateo  he  purchased  53  years  earlier. 

Amadeo  Giannini  died  on  June  3,  1949,  at  the  age  of  79. 
At  the  time,  the  Bank  of  America  was  the  largest  bank  in  the 
country,  with  525  branches  in  California,  and  holding  60 
percent  of  California  savings.  Its  assets  amounted  to  more 


than  $6  billion.  There  were  nearly  14,000  employees,  1,000 
of  whom  had  worked  for  the  Giannini  family  for  more  than 
20  years. 

A.P.  Giannini  brought  innovations  to  banking  that  are 
commonplace  today,  yet  were  novel  in  his  time.  Lending  on 
automobiles,  making  unsecured  loans  to  help  consumers 
buy  appliances,  and  making  loans  to  farmers,  returning 
servicemen,  and  home  buyers  were  among  his  innovations. 
In  these  ways,  he  brought  banking  into  the  lives  of  ordi- 
nary citizens. 

A Disdain  for  Wealth 

A.P.’s  will  astounded  everyone.  He  left  an  estate  of 
$489,278,  not  the  tens  of  millions  the  world  expected.  Not 
that  a half  million  dollars  was  not  significant  in  1949  (or 
now),  but  this  was  an  incredibly  small  figure,  considering 
his  earning  power  and  ownership. 

Taking  inflation  into  account,  his  estate  was  less  than  he 
was  worth  when  he  started  the  Bank  of  Italy  in  1904.  This 
disdain  for  amassing  great  wealth  was  a remarkable  aspect 
of  Giannini’s  personality. 

“Too  much  money  spoils  people.  It  always  has,  it  always 
will,”  he  said.  He  clearly  could  have  been  as  rich  as  any  of 
the  Robber  Barons  who  preceded  him.  His  employment 
contract  for  many  years  provided  for  payments  of  five  per- 
cent of  the  annual  profits.  This  meant  earnings  of  nearly  $2 
million  in  some  years. 

Giannini  took  frequent  trips  to  Europe,  but  that  was  his 
only  indulgence.  Therefore,  A.P.  must  have  given  money 
away  as  fast  as  it  came  in. 

His  daughter,  Claire,  was  not  quite  as  enthusiastic  about 
the  far-reaching  extent  of  A.P.’s  philanthropy.  “Mother  and 
I could  have  used  some  of  the  money,”  she  said.  But  A.P. 
often  told  her,  “Money  controls  you.  You  don’t  control  it.” 
Claire  admitted  that  over  time,  “I  learned  his  humility.” 

A.P.’s  son,  Mario,  imitated  his  father  in  his  refusal  to 
build  a great  fortune.  When  he  died,  only  three  years  after 
A.P.,  his  estate  was  also  under  half  a million  dollars. 

The  Driving  Force 

Since  it  wasn’t  money,  what  drove  A.P.  Giannini?  The  excite- 
ment of  business?  The  challenge?  A love  of  power?  Desire  to 
serve  “the  little  fellow,”  beginning  with  the  Italian  immi- 
grants he  identified  with?  Perhaps  all  of  the  above. 

In  1945,  four  years  before  his  death,  A.P.  created  “The 
Bank  of  America — Giannini  Foundation,”  when,  in  his 
words,  “I  felt  myself  in  danger  of  becoming  a millionaire.” 
He  donated  half  his  personal  fortune,  then  $509,235,  to 
the  foundation,  whose  mission  was  to  provide  educational 
scholarships  for  employees  of  the  Bank  of  America  and  to 
promote  medical  research. 

(continued  on  page  36) 
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The  Black  Gold  of  Texas 


By  Robert  Camp 


“...SWIMMING  POOLS,  MOVIE  STARS... 

This  rather  prophetic  reference  to 
oil  money  from  the  1960s  television 
series  the  “Beverly  Hillbillies’  says  it 
all.  Still  in  syndication,  even  the 
youngest  viewer  can  revel  in  watching 
the  rags-to-riches  antics  of  a relocated 
Appalachian  family  in  movieland 
without  recognizing  its  true  reality. 
J.D.  Clampitt,  a probable  reference  to 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  discovers  oil  and 
becomes  a millionaire.  The  previously 
unskilled,  uneducated  and  unsophisti- 
cated mountain  man  is  now  the  toast 
of  society. 

This  seemingly  improbable  stroke 
of  luck  became  a reality  for  many 
Americans  as  oil  discoveries  reached 
their  zenith  in  the  early  20TH  century. 

Oil’s  beginnings  in  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  can  be  traced  to  Native 
Americans  who  used  surface-ooze 
crude  oil  as  a medical  elixir  for  cen- 
turies. Spanish  explorers,  in  i6th  cen- 
tury Texas,  used  a black,  sticky  sub- 
stance to  waterproof  boots.  While 
known  to  burn  when  ignited,  oil  was 
still  a byproduct  encountered  by  peo- 
ple drilling  for  saltwater  to  be  used  in 
salt  production. 

By  1850,  Samuel  M.  Kier  of  Taren- 
tum,  Pennsylvania,  was  marketing 
eight-ounce  bottles  of  “Rock-Oil”  all 
over  the  United  States  as  a good 
patent-medicine  for  liver  ailments  and 
consumption — three  tablespoons,  three 
times  daily. 

America’s  first  oil  company  was 
founded  in  1855,  when  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Rock-Oil  Company  of  New  York 
realized  the  substance  had  a brighter 
future  as  a lubricant  and  a possible 
coal  substitute. 


In  1858,  the  Rock-Oil  Company 
became  Seneca  Oil  Company  and  “hit 
pay”  in  1859.  America’s  petroleum 
industry  was  launched. 

Early  Texas  oil  can  best  be  defined 
in  the  years  1866-1930.  By  the  1930s, 
the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  was 
established  to  regulate  the  industry, 
and  the  era  of  blue  sky,  anything  goes, 
was  effectively  over.  There  was  little 
room  for  wildcatters  as  larger  inde- 
pendent and  major  oil  companies 
were  firmly  in  control. 

Even  though  Texas  would  eventu- 
ally become  a monolith  of  oil  produc- 
tion, its  beginnings  were  shaky  at  best. 
As  white  men  settled  in  Texas  prior  to 
the  Civil  War,  discoveries  of  surface  oil 
were  made  and  used  for  medical  pur- 
poses, as  in  the  Northeast.  Little  is  doc- 
umented about  exploration  during  the 
Civil  War,  but  by  1865,  John  F.  Cotton 
and  William  Hart  claimed  160  acres 
surrounding  a tar  well  in  the  Big 
Thicket,  an  area  just  north  of  Houston. 
They  drilled  a 100  foot  well,  but  aban- 
doned it  when  they  found  no  oil.  Limi- 
tations in  oil  technology  did  not  permit 
them  to  dig  deeper. 

Finally,  the  first  producing  well  in 
Texas  was  drilled  in  1866  at  Oil 
Springs,  located  12  miles  east  of 
Nacodoches  and  150  miles  north  of 
Houston.  Even  though  three  decades 
would  pass  with  little  activity,  the 
stage  was  set. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  oil 
industry  began  in  Corsicana,  Texas  in 
the  1890s.  Located  50  miles  south  of 
Dallas,  the  discovery  was  almost  acci- 
dental. Agricultural  prices  were  down, 
so  the  town  decided  to  drill  artesian 
wells  to  attract  new  industry  with  a 
new  water  source.  At  1,000  feet,  the 
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Black  Land  This  scarce  stock,  issued  in  1915,  was  the  closest  that 
oil  development  got  to  the  state  capital  in  Austin.  Black  Land’s 
charter  was  forfeited  on  July  2,  1 916  for  non-payment  of  taxes. 

Moran  Oil  Development  The  Moran  Oil  Development  Company  of  Haskell,  Texas  was 
indicative  of  those  northwestern  oil  companies  hoping  to  cash  in  on  the  Red  River  Uplift 
discoveries.  Its  charter  was,  however,  forfeited  on  July  1,  1916  after  one  year  in  existence. 


well  hit  oil.  They  hit  water  at  2,470 
feet,  but  the  pesky  oil  kept  creeping  in. 
The  Corsicana  Oil  Development  Com- 
pany was  formed,  and  several  Pennsyl- 
vania wildcatters  began  drilling.  Soon, 
the  eastern  part  of  town  looked  like  a 
forest  of  85-foot  oil  derricks. 

An  interesting  sidebar  to  Texas  oil 
drilling  was  the  practice  of  drilling 
wells  as  close  together  as  possible,  and 
old  photos  of  oil  derrick  forests  bear 
this  out.  Oil  fields  developed  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  capture.  In  English 
common  law,  wild  animals  were  not 
considered  the  property  of  any 
landowner,  but  were  subject  to  the 
rule  of  capture,  meaning  whoever 
caught  the  animal  was  the  owner.  This 
concept  transferred  to  migratory  min- 
erals, and  the  oil  belonged  to  anyone 
whose  property  it  lay  under.  Drillers 
placed  rigs  close  together,  reasoning 
that  if  they  did  not  get  the  oil  today, 
tomorrow  it  might  drain  into  a pool 
beneath  the  neighbor’s  lot. 

This  practice  proved  ridiculous  in 
time,  but  it  lasted  into  the  1930s. 

Early  Texas  wildcatters  cut  their 
teeth  in  the  Corsicana  fields,  and  by 
1900,  many  were  in  the  Beaumont 
area  (Houston  and  north),  where  salt 
domes  were  thought  to  contain  vast 
amounts  of  oil.  The  famous  Spindletop 
well  was  about  to  change  the  world. 

This  Beaumont  well  hit  pay  in  Jan- 
uary 1901.  Not  only  did  oil  reach  the 
surface,  but  under  extreme  pressure 
from  associated  natural  gas,  it  erupted 
into  a black  plume  of  oil  which  dou- 
bled the  height  of  the  derrick.  In  its 
first  90  days,  the  well  produced 
800,000  barrels  of  oil,  a new  world 
record  and  the  first  recorded 
“gusher.”  The  Ira  O.  Wyse  Beaumont 
Oil  Company  stock  of  1902  is  a very 
popular  early  issue  for  collectors. 

Early  wildcatters  on  the  scene 
included  William  S.  Farish  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Robert  L.  Blaffer  of  New 
Orleans,  two  of  the  first  officers  of  the 
Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Company 
(Standard  Oil/Exxon  Corporation). 
The  central  part  of  the  state  produced 


so  many  companies  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  list  all  of  the  stocks  that 
resulted.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Corsicana  Oil  Development  Com- 
pany and  the  Gladys  City  Oil,  Gas  and 
Manufacturing  Company  (started  by 
Spindletop  owner  Anthony  F.  Lucas) 
were  two  of  the  earliest  in  the  state. 

The  next  discovery  came  in  north- 
ern Texas,  on  the  Oklahoma  border 
known  as  the  Red  River  Uplift.  These 


fields  included  the  towns  of  Petrolia, 
Electra,  Iowa  Park,  Wichita  Falls  and 
Burkburnett.  This  area  hit  pay  in 
19 1 1,  when  the  Electra  field  became  a 
major  producer. 

Stock  certificates  associated  with 
any  of  these  towns  are  dated  into  the 
mid-i92os  and  perhaps  beyond.  They 
are  also  some  of  the  earliest  in  Texas 
oil  history. 

The  town  of  Burkburnett,  probably 
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Powell  Lease  The  Powell  Lease  Syndicate  is  thought  to  have  become  the  Powell 
P etroleum  Company  and  issued  stock  in  Tarrant  and  Navarro  counties.  Within  a couple 
of  years , it  was  no  longer  in  existence.  The  vignette,  however,  is  what  early  Texas  oil 
fields  looked  like.  While  dated  1924,  this  is  a much  earlier  GOES  certificate.  This  style 
was  updated  and  all  information  preprinted  at  about  the  time  this  was  issued. 

Pandora  Oil  Little  is  known  about  the  Pandora  Oil  Company,  except  that  the  1923 
issue  was  an  early  attempt  at  opening  the  South  Texas  oil  regions  south  of  San  Antonio. 
The  very  low  issue  number  makes  it  desirable.  Also,  this  GOES  250  is  an  updated  version. 
The  GOES  249  is  similar,  but  the  preprinted  assignment  wording  is  different. 


the  largest  and  richest  field  in  this 
region,  was  the  consummate  oil  boom 
town.  Derricks  were  stacked  side-by- 
side  as  far  as  one  could  see,  and  the 
streets  were  paved  with  gold,  both 
black  and  yellow.  Hollywood  was  so 
impressed  that  it  filmed  “Boom 
Town’  there  in  1940,  starring  Hedy 
Lamarr,  Claudette  Colbert,  Spencer 
Tracy  and  Clark  Gable. 

The  closest  oil  got  to  the  state  capi- 


tal of  Austin,  however,  was  about  35 
miles  to  the  northeast  in  Taylor,  where 
the  first  of  100  gushers  blew  in  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1915.  Wildcatters  and  such 
dignitaries  as  Alf  Landon,  Harry  J. 
Sinclair  (Sinclair  Oil)  and  J.L.  Lattimer 
(Magnolia/Mobil  Oil)  descended  on  the 
tiny  town  for  a piece  of  the  action. 

The  Black  Land  Oil  Company  of 
Taylor,  which  issued  stock  within  three 
months  of  the  Taylor  discovery,  is 


indicative  of  how  most  early  Texas  oil 
stocks  came  to  be.  The  company  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Texas, 
issued  stock  in  May  1915,  and  had  its 
charter  forfeited  on  July  2,  1916  for 
not  paying  taxes.  Little  else  is  known. 
Several  relatives  of  a founding  officer 
were  contacted  and  had  never  heard  of 
the  company,  and  city  records  contain 
no  information  on  it.  Still,  owning  one 
of  these  very  scarce  stocks  is  particu- 
larly gratifying. 

Beginning  in  1915,  the  entire  state 
of  Texas  was  being  explored  for  any 
evidence  of  petroleum.  Fortunes  were 
made  and  lost  by  those  brave  enough 
to  try  their  hand  at  becoming  oil 
tycoons.  The  extreme  southern 
reaches  of  the  state  were  exploited  in 
the  1930s  and  later  by  such  giants  as 
Humble,  Mobil,  Texaco  and  Sun  Oil, 
to  name  a few. 

Author’s  Note 

While  many  books  and  articles  have 
been  written  on  early  Texas  oil,  it  still 
takes  a lot  of  detective  work  to  deter- 
mine the  history  of  many  obscure 
companies  that  came  and  went  almost 
overnight.  A search  through  the  Mar- 
vin Scudder  Manual  of  Obsolete  Secu- 
rities and  the  Robert  D.  Fisher  Man- 
ual of  Valuable  and  Worthless 
Securities  (R.M.  Smythe  & Co.,  Inc.) 
will  be  a rewarding  experience.  At  the 
very  least,  it  lists  those  companies  that 
have  issued  stocks,  the  dates,  and 
when  they  ceased  to  exist.  Most  large 
libraries  have  it  on  microfilm. 

To  this  author,  Texas  stock  to  1930 
is  very  well  worth  having  in  a collec- 
tion. Many  are  harder  to  come  by 
than  it  might  seem,  and  finding  the 
history  is  even  harder.  But  then,  that  is 
what  collecting  is  all  about.  Happy 
hunting!  03 

Robert  Camp,  a collector  of  early 
Texas  scripophily,  holds  a B.A.  in 
journalism  from  Texas  A&I  Univer- 
sity in  Kingsville.  His  father,  an  Exxon 
annuitant,  worked  for  Humble  Oil  & 
Refining  Company  from  ipzy-ip6y. 
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When  J°hn  D ■ Rockefeller  (i839-i937)  passed  away,  America  lost  the  foremost 
icon  of  late-i9th  and  early-ioth  century  capitalism,  a man  whose  last  name 
was  so  infused  into  American  culture  that  it  even  appeared  in  upscale  appetizers  like 
“Oysters  Rockefeller.  ” 

Rockefeller  lived  to  be  97,  and  during  his  long  life  witnessed  numerous  historical 
events  of  significance,  not  to  mention  all  of  the  events  he  participated  in  himself.  To  com- 
memorate his  passing,  The  Progressive  Labor  World  ( May  29,  i937)  printed  a political 
cartoon,  a medley  of  drawings  of  industrial  creations  from  the  telegraph  to  the  telephone, 
giving  a perspective  about  how  many  things  evolved  and  came  to  pass  during  his  lifetime. 

list  appears  in  the  lower  right  corner  of  the  cartoon,  noting  events  like  “The  Civil  War  ” 
and  inventions  such  as  “The  Submarine,”  but  the  most  telling  line  is  the  last  one,  which 
reads  “Etc.  Etc.”  What  surrounded  Rockefeller,  as  countless  and  important  as  the  events 
were,  tells  only  a part  of  his  story,  for  John  D.’s  life  was  filled  with  endless  toil,  much 
ersy,  and  of  course,  massive  business  success. 


her,  Wi/llam  Avert)  Rockefeller 


William  Avery  Rockefeller 

John  D.’s  father,  William  Avery  “Doc”  Rockefeller 
(1810-1906),  a man  with  “calculating  eyes”  as  well  as  a 
“ready  laugh  and  a quick  wit,”  expended  considerable  energy 
throughout  his  lifetime  on  schemes  to  avoid  hard  work.  He 
also  traveled  so  much  during  John  D.’s  childhood  that  his 
family  was  often  unsure  when,  and  if,  he  would  return. 

William  met  his  future  wife  (and  John  D.’s  mother),  Eliza 
Davison  (1813-1889),  30  miles  northwest  of  his  home  in 
Richford,  New  York,  where  he  was  posing  as  a deaf-mute 
peddler.  He  made  the  majority  of  his  money  as  a self-pro- 
claimed “Celebrated  Cancer  Specialist,”  charging  each 
patient  $25,  the  equivalent  of  about  two  month’s  pay. 

Against  the  advice  of  her  father,  Eliza  married  William  in 
1837.  The  Rockefellers  were  considered  poor  country  folk 
in  comparison  to  the  Davisons,  and  the  marriage,  as  Eliza’s 
father  expected,  was  an  unhappy  one  for  her.  William  often 
abandoned  his  wife  to  live  the  life  of  a wandering  peddler 
and  philanderer.  On  June  12,  1855,  “Doc”  married  Mar- 
garet Allen,  who  was  about  25  years  his  junior  (just  four 
years  older  than  John  D.),  while  still  legally  bound  to  Eliza, 
and  maintained  a dual  life  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

When  William  did  return  from  the  scam  of  the  moment, 
he  appeared  without  notice  riding  new  horses,  wearing  fine 
clothes,  and  flaunting  a wad  of  large  hills,  which  he  then 
used  to  pay  off  the  family’s  debts  at  the  local  store. 


,'Xi  - 


D.  Rockefeller — A Photographic  History 


By  Kristin  Richard  and  Keith  E.  Rolfe 
Photographs  courtesy  of  the  Rockefeller  Archive  Center 
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Eliza  Davison  Rockefeller 

A Richford  native  once  commented  that  Eliza  Davison  Rock- 
efeller was  “a  most  excellent  woman,  but  one  who  bore  too 
heavy  a burden. ..to  look  after  her  children  |propcrly|.” 
Indeed,  her  husband’s  extended,  as  well  as  frequent,  absences 
took  their  toll  on  her.  One  of  the  family’s  Richford  neighbors 
also  said  of  John  D.  and  his  siblings,  “I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  more  pitiably  neglected  children.  Their  clothing 
was  old  and  tattered,  and  they  looked  dirty  and  hungry.” 

Despite  the  troubles  that  William’s  lifestyle  and  personal- 
ity created,  Eliza  remained  loyal  to  him  and  carried  herself 
with  considerable  dignity.  Caring  for  the  children  and 
shielding  them  from  the  gossip  spread  about  them,  mostly  as 
a result  of  their  father’s  behavior,  was  a responsibility  she 
took  on  with  resolve.  She  created  a home  environment  that 
stressed  her  Baptist  faith,  and  maxims,  such  as  “Willful 
waste  makes  woeful  want,”  were  ingrained  in  her  children, 
certainly  influencing  John  D.  in  his  formative  years.  Eliza’s 
resilience,  her  ability  to  press  forward  and  deal  with  fre- 
quent inconveniences  and  disappointments,  probably  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  John.  D.’s  stoic  personality 
and  his  sincere  respect  for  women,  something  lost  on  most 
of  the  Gilded  Age  businessmen. 

The  Young  John  D. 

Most  early  photos  of  John  D.  captured  a grave,  expression- 
less boy,  who  usually  seemed  lost  in  thought.  He  never  stood 
out  in  school,  where  he  was  a slow  learner,  though  patient 
and  persistent.  “I  was  not  an  easy  student,”  Rockefeller 
said,  “and  I had  to  apply  myself  diligently  to  prepare  my 
lessons.”  He  described  himself  as  “reliable,”  but  not  “bril- 
liant.” Yet  he  exhibited  a gift  for  business  when  he  bought 
candy  by  the  pound,  divided  it  into  small  portions,  and  then 
sold  it  at  a profit  to  his  siblings. 

On  September  26,  1855,  a day  that  Rockefeller  would  cel- 
ebrate as  “Job  Day,”  an  event  more  important  than  his  birth- 
day, Hewitt  and  Tuttle,  commission  merchants,  hired  him  as 
a bookkeeping  apprentice  at  the  rate  of  50^  a day.  Rockefeller 
worked  long  hours,  arriving  at  about  6:30  a.m.,  and  not  leav- 
ing until  late  at  night.  By  1857,  Hewitt  and  Tuttle  promoted 
the  thrifty  and  punctual  young  man  to  chief  bookkeeper. 

Outside  of  conversations  at  work,  church  was  the  only 
social  life  he  allowed  himself.  At  age  19,  Rockefeller  became 
a deacon  at  the  Erie  Street  Baptist  Church.  Business  and  reli- 
gion, the  two  activities  that  formed  the  cornerstone  of  his  per- 
sonality, were  from  the  beginning  the  center  of  his  life. 

Disciplined,  Rockefeller  worked  without  fanfare,  but  did 
not  allow  his  presence  to  go  unappreciated.  After  Hewitt 
and  Tuttle  refused  to  grant  him  a $200  raise  (from  $600  to 
$800  a year),  he  partnered  with  Maurice  Clark,  borrowed 
$1,000  from  his  father  (at  10  percent  interest),  and  the  pair 
opened  a commission  merchant  business  that,  in  its  first 
year,  netted  $4,400. 


The  five  children  of  W ill tarn  and 


Seated-  John  (20),  Martj  Ann  (16),  and 
Standing.  Loaf  (tO,  and 


Johns  Mother,  SI/7-a  Davison 
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An  earhj  Rockefeller  business  stqn 


John  0.  Rockefeller,  /004 


Cettie  Spelman  Rockefeller 

Laura  Celestia  Spelman  (1839-1915),  “Cettie,”  met  John 
D.  Rockefeller  in  high  school,  where  she  was  one  of  the  few 
girls  taking  commercial  courses  to  learn  about  business. 
Although  not  rich,  Cettie  came  from  a respectable,  well-off 
family.  There  was  a considerable  class  gap  between  the  Spel- 
mans  and  the  Rockefellers,  no  doubt  a factor  in  the  lengthy 
span  between  their  meeting  in  1854  and  their  eventual  mar- 
riage nine  years  later. 

John  D.  and  Cettie  had  much  in  common,  especially 
when  it  came  to  their  religious  beliefs  and  their  mutual  indif- 
ference toward  developing  a fancy  social  life.  Cettie,  as  her 
husband,  deeply  loved  music,  but  John  D.  never  had  or 
gained  her  appreciation  for  literature  and  poetry. 

The  couple  married  on  September  8,  1864,  after  a six- 
month  engagement,  and  they  moved  into  a modest  home 
without  servants  six  months  later.  Together,  they  had  five 
children:  Elizabeth  or  “Bessie”  (1866-1906),  Alice 
(1869-1870),  Alta  (1871-1962),  Edith  (1872-1932),  and 
John  D.,  Jr.  (1874-1960). 

Cettie  was  in  poor  health  for  the  last  several  years  of  her 
life,  and  she  was  confined  to  a wheelchair  in  1909.  Still, 
John  D.  took  excellent  care  of  her.  He  was  known  to  excuse 
himself  from  dinner  parties  in  their  home,  tiptoe  up  to  their 
bedroom  with  a flower,  and  relay  tidbits  of  the  dinner  con- 
versation to  her. 


The  Family  Man 

Unlike  William  Rockefeller,  John  D.  had  a consistent,  how- 
ever distanced,  influence  on  his  children’s  development, 
rigidly  structuring  their  lives  much  like  his  own.  He 
appointed  Cettie  as  the  “general  manager”  of  their  home  and 
required  that  the  children  perform  chores  to  earn  spending 
money.  They  made  two  cents  for  killing  flies  and  the  same 
amount  for  not  eating  candy,  and  Rockefeller  expected  them 
to  note  each  gain  and  payment  in  their  own  “Ledger  A.” 

He  also  kept  his  vast  earnings  a secret  from  his  kids. 
Knowledge  of  their  father’s  success,  he  thought,  would  cause 
them  to  be  indulgent,  rather  than  frugal  and  industrious. 

Rockefeller  at  times  shed  his  stern  demeanor  and  allowed 
his  playful  nature  to  come  out,  teaching  the  children  how  to 
swim,  row,  skate,  and  ride  horses. 

Rockefeller’s  Early  Business  Years 
Rockefeller  built  his  first  oil  refinery  in  Cleveland  in  1863.  Two 
years  later,  at  age  26,  he  and  Sam  Andrews  opened  Standard 
Works,  making  Rockefeller  the  largest  oil  refiner  in  Cleveland. 
He  recruited  his  brother,  William,  as  a partner  in  1865,  and 
Henry  Morrison  Flagler  was  then  added  as  a partner  in  1867. 

Rockefeller  was  often  bogged  down  by  stress  in  his  early 
years,  especially  because  oil  vapors  sometimes  caused  fires. 
Even  though  signs  at  refineries  warned  “Smokers  Will  Be 
Shot,”  the  perpetual  threat  of  a blaze  led  to  many  sleepless 
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nights  for  those  in  the  industry.  “I  was  always  ready,  night 
and  day,  for  a fire  alarm  from  rhe  direction  of  our  works,” 
Rockefeller  said.  “So  we  kept  ourselves  like  the  firemen, 
with  their  horses  and  hose  carts  always  ready  for  immediate 
action.”  This  fear  slowly  dwindled  as  years  passed,  and 
Rockefeller  turned  his  worries  to  other  issues,  such  as 
whether  or  not  the  Pennsylvania  oil  wells  would  dry  up. 

On  January  io,  1870  Rockefeller  founded  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Ohio,  serving  as  president.  Twelve  years  later,  he 
formed  the  first  trust  in  America,  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  with 
a nine  member  Board  overseeing  40  Standard  Oil  subsidiaries. 

By  1879,  at  age  40,  John  D.  Rockefeller  was  one  of 
America’s  20  richest  men  with  his  Standard  Oil  stock  alone 
worth  $18  million  ($265  million  in  1996  dollars).  At  age 
50,  newspapers  placed  his  net  worth  at  $150  million, 
though  Rockefeller,  claiming  that  the  estimate  was  too  high, 
reduced  it  to  about  $40  to  $60  million. 

In  this  picture  (opposite  page),  taken  in  1884,  Rockefeller 
appears  staid  and  composed,  a perfect  example  of  his  poker 
face.  Other  coeval  photos  find  him  in  a jovial  mood,  with 
softness  in  his  eyes,  and  a less  sober  look  on  his  face. 

Sharing  the  Wealth 

In  1881,  Harriet  E.  Giles  and  Sophia  B.  Packard  opened  the 
Atlanta  Baptist  Female  Seminary  after  touring  the  South  and 
discovering  that  few  educational  opportunities  were  avail- 
able to  black  women  in  Georgia.  Working  in  a church  base- 
ment on  a small  budget,  and  teaching  “classes  that  were 
tightly  wedged  in  a dusty  area  formerly  used  for  coal  stor- 
age, ’ the  two  women  sought  out  funding  sources  to 
improve  the  school’s  facilities. 

They  approached  the  Rockefellers,  and  their  appeal  fell 
on  neither  deaf  ears  nor  cold  hearts.  The  Spelman  family, 
particularly  Cettie’s  father  Harvey,  who  had  recently  passed 
away,  was  committed  to  abolition  and  black  causes,  as  were 
many  other  Baptists  at  the  time.  After  listening  to  Giles’s 
and  Packard’s  pleas  for  help,  Rockefeller  instantly  pledged 
$250  and  promised  more,  provided  that  they  “stick”  to 
their  initial  plan. 

When  the  lease  on  the  school’s  new  property  (nine  acres 
and  five  buildings  in  Atlanta,  Georgia)  came  due  in  late- 
1883,  Rockefeller  pledged  an  additional  $5,000,  yet  mod- 
estly declined  to  name  the  school  after  himself  and  gave  the 
honor  to  his  wife’s  family  instead,  thus  the  name  Spelman 
College.  In  his  typical  way,  never  wanting  to  encourage  apa- 
thy, Rockefeller  refused  to  endow  the  school  with  enough 
money  to  support  it  solely  for  a long  time. 

I Love  New  York 

During  and  after  John  D.’s  life,  the  Rockefeller  family 
endowed  a number  of  medical  (Rockefeller  Institute,  which 
became  Rockefeller  University),  educational  (The  University 
of  Chicago),  as  well  as  cultural  centers  (Lincoln  Center,  Asia 
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Society,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  International 
House),  many  of  which  are  located  in  New  York. 

Although  Rockefeller  lived  for  a while  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  many  bitter  battles  with  local  and  state  officials  even- 
tually led  to  his  falling  out  with  the  city.  Rockefeller  even 
declared  that  New  York  City  was  the  better  for  Cleveland’s 
unfair  treatment  of  him.  As  Cettie  became  increasingly  ill 
and  close  to  death,  she  decided  to  remain  in  Cleveland,  fear- 
ful that  it  would  be  the  last  time  she  stayed  in  the  home 
where  her  children  grew  up.  Because  her  departure  was  post- 
poned beyond  February  3,  1914,  the  tax  deadline,  the  Cuya- 
hoga County  tax  office  charged  Rockefeller  $1.5  million. 
(He  had  been  a legal,  tax-paying  resident  of  New  York  City 
since  the  1880s.)  Rockefeller,  of  course,  protested.  Governor 
James  Cox,  in  response  to  Rockefeller’s  refusal,  remained 
steadfast  that  he  must  pay  and  even  threatened  to  subpoena 
him  if  he  crossed  the  state  line  before  settling  the  debt. 


More  Trouble 

After  President  McKinley’s  assassination  in  1901,  public 
opinion  forced  Teddy  Roosevelt,  who  replaced  McKinley,  to 
take  action  against  the  trusts.  Knowing  the  immense  power 
of  these  conglomerates,  as  a whole  or  pared  down,  Roo- 
sevelt thought  that  potential  legislation  to  stop  them  would 
be  ‘ ‘as  effective  as  a papal  bull  against  a comet.” 

By  1907,  six  states  nevertheless  went  after  Standard  Oil, 
most  notably  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  which  was  indicted 
under  the  Elkins  Act  (1903)  for  taking  bribes  from  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad.  In  August  1907,  Judge  Landis 
of  Chicago  (where  the  trial  was  held)  fined  Standard  Oil 
$29.24  million,  only  to  have  the  decision  overturned. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  also  filed  seven  suits  of  its 
own.  And  in  May  1911,  Chief  Justice  White  of  the  Supreme 
Court  broke  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  into  39  separate  companies. 

The  trust  issue  itself  led  to  a wealth  of  bad  publicity  for 
Rockefeller.  One  political  cartoon,  entitled  “A  Hazardous  Busi- 
ness” from  the  World  (New  York  City),  depicts  Rockefeller 
cautiously  tiptoeing  across  a tightrope  that  says  “Anti-Trust 
Law,”  pushing  a wheelbarrow  with  a money  bag  holding  $400 
million,  and  carrying  a golf  bag  on  his  back.  Another  one  shows 
him  hitting  a golf  ball  out  of  a deep  $29  million  sand  trap. 

These  cartoons  suggest  that  Rockefeller  continued  to  defy 
the  law,  but  somehow  narrowly  evaded  prosecution.  Even 
more  important,  they  convey  the  opinions  of  common 
Americans  who  were  growing  increasingly  skeptical  of  the 
oil  mogul  and  his  business  practices. 

So,  in  response  to  poor  publicity  surrounding  the  strike  at 
the  Rockefeller-controlled  Colorado  Fuel  & Iron,  Rocke- 
feller and  his  son  hired  Ivy  Lee  in  1914  as  their  public  rela- 
tions manager  to  clean  up  their  image.  In  fact,  it  was  Lee 
who  thought  of  giving  out  dimes  to  the  public,  and  he  made 
sure  that  only  positive  pictures,  like  those  of  him  playing 
golf,  were  released  to  the  public. 


Ormond  breach  in  froni  of  -the  church 


John  handtnq  oui  dimes 


After  Standard  Oil 

When  Rockefeller  retired  from  Standard  Oil,  he  thought  lie 
had  realized  his  destiny.  There  was  little  else  for  him  to 
accomplish  in  business,  but  a great  deal  in  philanthropy. 

Black-and-white,  silent  films  of  John  D.  late  in  life  find  him 
jovial,  gentle-mannered,  happy  to  impart  a dime  to  a young 
child.  In  his  thrifty  way,  he  always  told  the  recipient,  “A  dime 
for  the  bank,  a penny  to  spend.”  A scene  even  shows  him 
swinging  one  leg  over  a young  boy,  a sprightly  move  for  a 
man  in  his  90s.  He  also  displayed  a sense  of  humor  at  times. 
While  getting  a massage,  he  commented,  “All  the  oil  in  the 
country,  they  say,  and  not  enough  to  oil  my  joints.” 

Even  in  retirement,  Rockefeller  scheduled  his  life  and 
remained  businesslike.  He  woke  at  6:30  a.m.,  read  the  paper 
from  7:00  to  8:00  a.m.,  attended  to  business  affairs  from 
8:45-10:00  a.m.  (stock  trading  and  sundry  matters),  and 
between  10:00  a.m.  and  noon  played  nine  holes  of  golf.  The 
remaining  hours  were  divided  among  listening  to  music  (a 
passion  held  since  his  youth),  playing  Numerica  (a  compet- 
itive form  of  Solitaire),  and  reading  the  Bible. 

His  interest  in  trading  stocks,  a habit  he  persued  pri- 
vately, was  “a  form  of  shadow  boxing,”  as  Collier  and 
Horowitz  creatively  put  it  “that  reminded  him  of  the  great 
fights  of  the  old  days.”  It  kept  Rockefeller  in  the  ring  at  a 
time  in  his  life  when  his  only  opponent  was  himself. 

Throughout  his  life,  despite  his  extraordinary  success, 
Rockefeller  remained  the  same  person,  in  habit,  personality, 
and  faith,  as  the  young  man  who  started  as  a bookkeeping 
apprentice.  Money  may  have  been  his  passion  but  certainly 
not  the  backbone  of  his  self-image. 

When  he  first  started  working  for  Hewitt  and  Tuttle,  he 
invariably  tithed  10  percent  of  his  paycheck.  Success  never 
changed  the  percentage  he  gave,  only  the  amount.  In  189Z, 
Rockefeller  donated  $1.5  million  to  churches  and  church- 
related  causes,  a testament  not  only  to  his  faith  but  also  his  vast 
net  worth.  In  all,  John  D.  Rockefeller  gave  away  $530  million. 

A pious  assumption  on  Rockefeller’s  part,  however, 
explained  the  reason  for  his  success:  “God  gave  me  the 
money,  he  proclaimed  in  1905.  “I  believe  that  the  power  to 
make  money  is  a gift  from  God.”  And  he  concluded  that  his 
earnings  should  be  used  for  “the  good  of  my  fellow 
man... according  to  my  conscience.”  Rockefeller’s  beliefs 
about  divine  intervention,  and  his  notion  that  personal 
wealth  should  be  used  for  the  betterment  of  society,  explains 
why  he  aided  so  many  causes,  yet  could  never  clarify  the 
connection  between  wealth  and  grace.  BD 

Kristin  Richard  is  the  editor  of  Financial  History  and  the 
communications  Manager  of  the  Museum. 

Keith  Rolfe  will  be  a graduate  student  in  history  at  Villanova 
University  this  fall. 
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The  New  Jersey  Pinelands  Iron  Plantations 

Company-issued  Script  as  an  Alternative  to  U.S.  Tender 

By  Russell  Roberts 


It  is  said  that  the  New  Jersey 
Pinelands  are  a paradox. 

The  word  fits.  After  all,  what  else  is 
a huge,  sparsely-populated  forest  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated state  in  the  Union  but  a colossal 
contradiction? 


But  there’s  more  to  this  incongruity. 
Deep  within  this  sprawling  wilderness, 
a mighty  industrial  empire  once 
existed.  It  was  an  empire  so  inbred  and 
isolated  that  it  sometimes  issued  its 
own  script  to  pay  workers  when  gov- 
ernment-issued currency  was  scarce. 

The  Pinelands 

The  Pinelands  cover  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  New  Jersey,  approximately 
2,250  square  miles  (1.4  million  acres) 
— larger  than  Rhode  Island.  A gigan- 
tic fresh  water  aquifer  equivalent  to  a 
37-foot-deep,  2000-square  mile  lake 
lies  beneath  it.  Within  the  Pinelands 
are  pine  and  oak  forests,  tea-colored 
streams  and  rivers,  farms,  small  towns, 
and  dirt  roads  that  lead  to  nowhere. 

From  the  mid-r8th  to  mid-i9th 
centuries,  there  existed  an  empire, 


built  on  a unique  Pineland  substance 
know  as  “bog  iron.”  And  from  within 
these  woods,  the  bog  iron  empire 
built  towns,  contributed  to  war 
efforts,  and  helped  forge  a nation. 


Bog  Iron 

Long  before  the  discovery  of  ore  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  New  Jersey  Pinelands 
was  the  center  of  the  American  bog 
iron  industry.  Bog  iron  forms  when 
decaying  vegetable  matter  interacts 
with  iron  salts  in  the  stream  beds  of 
the  Pinelands.  Upon  contact  with  air, 
this  material  oxidizes,  forming  a 
brown-blue  patch  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  When  it  mixes  with  the  mud 
of  the  riverbanks,  the  material  hard- 
ens and  forms  thick,  rocky  deposits 
called  bog  iron.  Men,  in  large  ore 
boats,  harvested  these  deposits  and 
later  transported  them  to  the  furnace. 

The  furnace,  resembling  a truncated 
giant  pyramid,  was  the  heart  and  soul 
of  every  iron  town.  Charcoal  fueled  the 
furnace,  since  it  was  the  only  ingredient 
that,  when  supplied  with  a draft,  could 


produce  temperatures  hot  enough  to 
melt  the  bog  iron  ore  (approximately 
2700-3100  degrees  Fahrenheit).  Ore, 
charcoal  and  sea  shells  for  flux  were 
dumped  into  the  top  of  the  furnace  in 
layers,  and  cold  air  kept  the  molten 
mass  in  a state  of  agitation.  Due  to  the 
chemical  reaction  and  the  effect  of  the 
flux,  the  iron  separated  and  sank  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  slag  floated  to  the 
top.  Both  materials  were  then  drawn 
off. 

The  more  than  two  dozen 
Pinelands  iron  towns  produced  a vari- 
ety of  products  for  the  young  and 
growing  American  nation:  cannon 
balls  that  helped  Colonial  troops 
defeat  Great  Britain,  Stephen  Decatur 
conquer  the  Barbary  Pirates,  and  the 
United  States  beat  England  in  the  War 
of  1812;  firebacks  for  George  Wash- 
ington’s fireplace;  the  cylinder  for 
John  Fitch’s  steamboat  engine;  the 
fence  surrounding  Independence  Hall; 
and  more  common  items,  such  as 
stoves,  shovels  and  water  pipes  for 
towns,  such  as  Philadelphia. 

Town-Issued  Script 
Life  in  the  iron  towns  consisted  of 
unrelenting  toil.  The  furnace  burned 
24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week.  In 
the  spring  when  the  streams  thawed, 
workers  ignited  the  furnace  so  water 
could  power  the  machinery.  They 
didn’t  stop  until  the  following  winter, 
when  the  streams  froze.  Whatever  the 
workers  did,  the  white-hot  heat  of  the 
furnace  was  their  constant  companion. 

Because  of  the  isolation  of  the  iron 
towns  within  the  Pinelands,  each  was 
forced  to  become  virtually  self-suffi- 
cient. Besides  the  workers’  homes, 
each  community  typically  contained  a 


Company-issued  script  from  the  Howell  Works  Co.,  iS^y.  From  the  collection  of 
the  Monmouth  County  Historical  Association  Library  & Archives. 
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company  store,  which  was  the  town 
hub,  as  well  as  a church  and  a school. 

Unfortunately,  the  bog  iron  indus- 
try was  not  very  profitable.  The  low 
efficiency  of  the  furnaces  meant  that 
profit  margins  were  frequently  razor- 
thin.  While  some  towns  had  long 
stretches  of  prosperity,  others  lurched 
from  one  financial  crisis  to  another. 

A shortage  of  metallic  currency  early 
in  the  19th  century  exacerbated  the 
monetary  situation  in  the  Pinelands.  To 
fill  the  void,  so-called  “wildcat”  banks, 
associations,  and  even  the  iron  towns 
themselves  issued  paper  currency. 
Workers  were  sometimes  paid  in  com- 
pany-issued script  that  could  only  be 
used  at  the  company-sponsored  store, 
or  at  best,  a nearby  tavern. 

All  of  these  alternatives  to  U.S.  ten- 
der were  debilitating  to  the  iron  work- 


ers’ financial  worth.  Money  issued  by 
“wildcat”  banks  was  often  not 
accepted  by  other  financial  institu- 
tions. As  for  company  script,  it  basi- 
cally froze  the  workers  into  their  cur- 
rent situation.  A man  whose  pockets 
were  filled  with  Batsto-issued  script 
was  unable  to  move  his  family  to 
another  iron  town  (or  anywhere) 
where  there  might  be  more  opportuni- 
ties, because  his  script  was  useless 
there,  and  bis  purchasing  power  nil. 

Thus,  in  one  of  the  most  important 
early  American  industries,  numerous 
insular  economies  arose  that  were 
totally  divorced  from  the  mainstream. 
Although  some  ironmasters  were 
wealthy  men,  many  workers  were 
caught  in  a debt/repayment  cycle  to 
the  company  store  that  the  use  of 
company  script  made  only  worse. 


However,  the  use  of  script  was  no 
“evil  plot”  by  the  ironmasters  to  for- 
ever tie  their  employees  to  the  com- 
pany. Most  employers  were  genuinely 
concerned  about  their  workers,  and 
many  developed  a “lord  of  the  manor” 
relationship  with  them  similar  to  that 
of  Southern  plantation  owners  (thus 
leading  to  the  iron  towns  sometimes 
being  called  “iron  plantations”).  At 
Batsto,  for  instance,  workers  knew 
they  could  always  appeal  to  the  “big 
house”  (home  of  the  ironmaster)  for 
medical  aid,  legal  or  political  counsel, 
and  even  spiritual  comfort.  Workers 
were  not  gouged  at  the  company  store, 
either.  Script  was  just  a convenience 
that  iron  towns  employed,  although 
they  certainly  knew  that  workers  didn’t 
have  any  choice  but  to  accept  it. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  records 
from  this  era,  it  is  unknown  how 
widespread  was  the  use  of  company- 
issued  script.  It  was  certainly  used  at 
Batsto  and  the  Howell  Works  (later 
named  Allaire),  two  of  the  biggest 
Pinelands  iron  towns.  In  addition, 
company  currency  was  used  at  the 
Bergen  Iron  Works  (now  Brick  Town- 
ship, in  central  New  Jersey)  from  the 
late  1830s  to  the  early  1840s.  It  has 
also  been  reported  that  “wildcat”  cur- 
rency was  used  at  Weymouth  Furnace 
in  southern  New  Jersey. 

Eventually,  the  bog  iron  industry 
was  destroyed  by  the  discovery  of  high 
grade  anthracite  coal  and  iron  ore  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  It  was  easier  to 
extract  iron  from  this  ore  than  bog 
iron,  and  coal  was  more  efficient  than 
charcoal  as  a fuel.  One  by  one,  the  fur- 
naces went  out  in  the  Pinelands.  The 
towns  were  abandoned,  and  were  even- 
tually covered  by  the  relentless  forest. 

By  the  late  1860s,  what  had  been  a 
principal  American  industry  was 
extinct.  GD 

Russell  Roberts  is  a full-time  freelance 
writer  whose  work  has  appeared  in 
more  than  1 j 0 national  and  regional 
publications.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
seven  non-fiction  books,  and  he  resides 
in  Bordentown,  New  Jersey. 


New  Jersey  Pinelands  Facts 

SIZE 

• Pinelands  National  Reserve  includes  approximately  1.1  million 
acres  and  encompasses  portions  of  seven  counties  and  all  or  part 
of  56  municipalities 

• Pinelands  Area  (state)  includes  approximately  927,000  acres 
which  encompasses  portions  of  seven  counties  and  all  or  part  of 
53  municipalities 

OWNERSHIP 

• Almost  40  percent  in  public  ownership 

• Approximately  308,000  acres  in  state  ownership  (as  of  January  1,  1989) 

• Approximately  90,000  acres  in  federal  ownership  (Fort  Dix,  McGuire,  Lakehurst, 
NAFEC  and  wildlife  refuges  of  Forsythe  and  Cape  May) 

POPULATION  AND  ECONOMY 

• 700,000  year-round  residents  live  in  the  53  Pinelands  Area  municipalities 

• Density  ranges  from  10  to  40,000  persons  per  square  mile 

• Major  activities  include  farming  (blueberry,  cranberry  and  other  types  of  agricul- 
ture), recreation,  resource  extraction  (sand  and  gravel),  shellfishing,  public 
service  (government),  and  construction  on  the  periphery. 

LITTLE  KNOWN  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  PINELANDS 

• Lies  above  a 17  trillion  gallon  aquifer,  enough  pure  water  to  cover  New  Jersey 
10  feet  deep 

Is  home  to  54  plant  and  39  animal  species  threatened  with  extinction  in  New 
Jersey 

• Contains  the  Pine  Plains,  most  extensive  pigmy  forest  of  its  type  in  the  country 
Plas  over  1,000  known  prehistoric  sites  which  show  that  man  lived  here  as  early 
as  10,000  BC 

• Supported  an  early  bog-iron  industry  which  supplied  cannon  and  shot  to 
Washington's  army  during  the  Revolutionary  War 

Information  from  www.burlcoJib.nj. us/pineland/factsht/htm 
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History  of  the  North  American 
Land  Company 

By  Earl  Moore 


Robert  Morris  was  born  in 
England  in  1734,  the  son  of  a Liver- 
pool man  who  eventually  set  himself 
up  as  a tobacco  factor  at  Oxford  on 
the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 
Robert  joined  his  father  in  the  United 
States  when  he  was  about  13  years 
old,  went  to  school  in  Philadelphia 
and  later  became  an  apprentice  in  the 
counting  house  of  Charles  Willing. 

Following  the  death  of  Charles 
Willing,  his  son  Thomas  made  Robert 
a junior  partner  in  the  import  and 
export  firm  of  Willing  & Morris. 
Morris  had  inherited  2,500  pounds  in 
Maryland  currency  from  his  father 
that  he  used  in  private  ventures  on  the 
firm’s  ships,  and  he  soon  became 
involved  in  many  public  affairs.  His 
heroic  efforts  in  funding  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  earned  him  the  title 
“Financier  of  the  Revolution.” 

Morris,  together  with  Comptroller 
General  of  Pennsylvania  John  Nichol- 
son and  U.S.  Consul  at  New  York 
James  Greenleaf,  established  the 
North  American  Land  Company  in 
February  1795  >n  Philadelphia.  Green- 
leaf  was  previously  Consul  at  Amster- 
dam, where  he  was  useful  in  arranging 
Dutch  loans  for  the  company  by  mar- 
rying the  daughter  of  a Dutch  banker. 

The  North  American  Land  Com- 
pany allocated  a total  of  30,000 
shares,  each  share  good  for  200  acres, 
amounting  to  6,000,000  acres  of  land 
in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Land  was  selected  for  good 
quality  of  soil,  advantageous  position 
and  certainty  of  title.  The  titles  were 
vested,  in  trust,  to  Thomas  Willing, 
president  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States;  John  Nixon,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America;  and  John 


Barclay,  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania. 

A Board  of  Managers,  consisting 
of  Robert  Morris,  Joseph  Ball, 
Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  John  Vaughan 
and  John  Nicholson  were  to  conduct 
the  business  and  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany. The  Board  had  broad  powers  to 
open  roads,  establish  towns,  and  to 
make  improvements  therein.  Robert 
Morris  signed  each  share,  as  presi- 
dent, and  James  Marshall,  as  secre- 
tary. Marshall  was  his  son-in-law  and 
the  brother  of  John  Marshall,  the  first 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Initially,  7,455  shares  were  autho- 
rized to  Robert  Morris,  7,455  shares 


to  John  Nicholson,  and  6,455  shares 
to  James  Greenleaf,  who  was  also 
issued  a series  of  10  shares  amounting 
to  1,000.  Each  share  had  a par  value 
of  half  a dollar  and  offered  a return  of 
six  percent  annual  dividend,  which 
was  too  optimistic.  This  venture 
attracted  many  American  and  Euro- 
pean investors,  including  William 
Temple  Franklin. 

Prior  to  incorporation,  John 
Nicholson  was  buying  applications  to 
the  Land  Office  of  Pennsylvania  from 
soldiers  and  speculators  who  were  to 
pay  five  shillings,  specie,  for  a grant  of 
a tract  of  land,  subject  to  purchase 
money,  fees  and  taxes  already  due,  or 
to  become  due  therein.  These  applica- 


tions were  called  deed  polls,  on  legal 
size  laid  paper,  and  were  obviously 
original  office  records.  After  the  com- 
pany was  incorporated,  Nicholson 
conveyed  these  properties,  for  a con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  to 
Thomas  Willing,  John  Nixon  and 
John  Barclay  for  the  shareholders  of 
the  North  American  Land  Company. 
The  application  forms  were  endorsed 
on  the  verso,  unsigned  and  dated  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1795. 

On  January  29,  1794,  Governor 
Thomas  Mifflin  signed  a document 
that  the  State  had  applied  for  and  paid 
into  the  Office  of  the  Receiver-General 
at  the  Land  Office,  the  whole  pur- 
chase money  for  900  acres  of  land 
within  the  last  purchase  made  of  the 
Indians.1  On  June  12,  1794,  he 
granted  land  in  Northhampton 
County  to  John  Nicholson.  In  March 
I795>  500,000  acres  of  land  in  Vir- 
ginia owned  by  the  Gallatin  families, 
Robert  Morris,  Savory  de  Valcoulon, 
and  others  was  transferred  to  Thomas 


Willing,  John  Nixon  and  John  Barclay 
for  five  shillings! 

A deed  poll  dated  September  20, 
1794  conveyed  10,530  square  feet  of 
ground  in  the  City  of  Washington  to 
Peter  Godefrey,  Rutger  Jan  Schim- 
melpennick,  and  Robert  Crommelin 
from  James  Greenleaf  of  New  York 
City,  along  with  a statement  that  the 
deed  was  received  from  Greenleaf  by 
D.  Ludlow  &c  Company  at  New  York, 
to  be  held  by  them  on  order  from 
Messrs.  Daniil  Cromelin  &c  Sons  at 
Amsterdam. 

The  crowning  jewel  of  this  venture 
was  centered  on  the  land  owned  at  the 
City  of  Washington.  At  Philadelphia, 
President  George  Washington  pre- 


however  my  integrity  in  this  transaction  may  have 
unsuccessful  to  those  concerned,  they  would  be  dis 
having  betrayed  them  into  an  improper  confidence.” 
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sented  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  December  13,  1791 
a plan  of  a city  that  had  been  laid  out 
by  the  French  architect,  Major  Pierre 
Charles  l’Enfant,  within  a district  of  10 
square  miles,  which  was  fixed  upon  for 
the  permanent  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

With  the  First  Congress  adjourned 
in  March  1791,  the  city  and  district 
had  no  name.  The  commissioners, 
appointed  by  President  Washington, 
decided  to  name  the  city  “Washing- 
ton” in  his  honor,  in  the  “District  of 
Columbia.”  President  John  Adams 
signed  an  Act  of  the  fifth  Congress  on 
April  13,  1798  entitled  “Authorizing  a 
loan  for  the  use  of  Washington  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  for  other 
purposes.”  The  loan  to  the  city  com- 
missioners was  $50,000  for  the  year 
of  1798  and  $50,000  to  be  advanced 
for  1799,  with  a rate  of  six  percent 
interest,  for  lots  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington vested  in  the  commissioners  or 
trustees,  remaining  unsold,  except 


been,  that  should  it  prove 
posed  to  blame  me  for 


those  set  apart  for  public  purposes. 

The  North  American  Land  Com- 
pany controlled  7,000  acres  of  land, 
where  it  built  almost  one-third  of  the 
structures  still  standing  at  the  time 
when  the  new  federal  city  was  estab- 
lished. 

James  Greenleaf  apparently  created 
many  problems.  On  January  23,  1797, 
John  Nicholson  printed  a broadside 
advising  the  public  to  beware  of  a pro- 
posed sale  by  Greenleaf  at  the  Coffee 
House  in  Philadelphia  of  2,666  shares 
of  the  North  American  Land  Com- 
pany and  several  lots  or  squares  of 
ground  in  the  City  of  Washington. 
Nicholson  claimed  that  this  was  not 


CAUTION. 

AN  advcrtifcmcnt  having  appeared,  fign- 
cd  George  Simplon,  afiignec  of  James  Green- 
leaf, for  the  fale  of  fevcral  lots  or  (quarts  of 
ground  in  this  City  and  alfo  2666  Ihares  in  the 
North  American  Land  company,  at  the  Coffee 
Houfc  in  Philadelphia  the  30th  inftant. 

The  PUBLIC  are  again 
Cautioned 

Again!)  purchaftng  the  fame  or  any  part  there- 
of as  they  are  a part  of  my  property  which 
faid  Greenleaf  improperly  holds  and  to  which 
he  cannot  make  a legal  title  to  the  purchafer. 

JOHN  NICHOLSON. 

Walhington,  January  23d,  1 797. 

Philadelphia,  January  30th. 


Advertisement  warning  the  public  against 
purchasing  shares  in  the  North  American 
Land  Company  from  James  Greenleaf. 


11 0 111  all  Jfl  f ] 1 by  thefc  prefents , 


That 


.*.y  / / 

trafl  of  land,  containing. 


MUlcrtds  application  hyth  been  made  by  me,  ft? 

- -■  

to  the  Land-Office  ot  Permfylvanm,  for  a grant  of 
/ / S.  ,r.  y s A 

SUC  j*. . 
r ■'  S 

In  PurfUantC  whereof,  a warrant  Or  order  hath  been,  or  it  to  be  itTucd,  for y he  farvej- 
ing  the  time  for  my  ule.  t-lOto  Bnott)  fir,  that  I the  faid 
, - » •- a for  ihgdOittidcration  of  live  flitllirvg/fpecie,  to  me  in  hand  paid,  by 

■ _ . _ _ 

(■  the  receipt  whereof,*  hereby  acknowledged,  a»  well  as  for  other  good  catifes,  and  valua- 
ble confidcrations,  pfltiC  granted,  bargained  and  fold,  ami  ^y  thefc  Prefcnt,  Do  gram, 
bargain  and  fell*  unto  the  faid^C*..'  , 


her.  and  affigns,  all  that  the  above  mentioned  trail  of  land,  with  the  appunenaneei ; 
and  ill  my  rtghr,  title,  claim  and  demand  whatfoever,  of,  in  and  to  the  Cimc.  and  every 
part  thereof,  and  of.  in  and  to  all  and  f.t.guLr  the  land,  and  tenement,  whatever,  which 
may  he  granted  o,  furveyed  by  virtue  of  the  above  mentioned  application,  or  of  any  or- 
der or  Purvey,  iffued,  or  to  he  ilfunl  in  purfuance  thepeof;  Go  hatlt  anD  t0>10  the  laid 
land  and  premife,,  with  tlur  appurtenance*,  unto  . the  Lid 

, , , . ' ■ • - hf'rs,and  >%o»,  (a  the  only  peeper  ule 

and  behoot  of  /-.-  the  faid  s..  , 

heir*  and  alTigm  forever  1 fuhjeil  to  the  purebale  moneT,  fee*  and  uxr. 
already  due,  or  hcreattcr  to  bceomc  due  thereon. 


In  OTttntfi  whereof,  1 have  hereunto  fet  my  hand  and  feal,  the 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  tbooiand  feren  hundred 


North  American  Land  Company  deed  poll. 


all  Greenleaf’s  property,  and  he  could 
not  make  a legal  title  to  the  purchaser. 

In  a letter  written  by  William  Tem- 
ple Franklin  at  London  on  March  6, 
1797  to  U.S.  Vice  Consul  Bourne  at 
Amsterdam,  “Sir,  Your  application  to 
me  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Greenleaf  for 
500  shares  of  the  North  American 
Land  Company  as  his  property,  I have 
communicated  with  Mr.  James  Mar- 
shall, Secretary  of  said  company,  who 
is  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Greenleaf 
has  no  longer  any  claim  on  that  prop- 
erty as  it  appears  that  he  sold  the 
whole  of  his  shares  to  Messrs.  Morris 
and  Nicholson.  From  this  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Marshall  thinks  I cannot 
comply  with  Mr.  Greenleaf’s  order 
until  further  information  is  obtained 
on  this  subject.  On  this  ground  alone, 
Sir,  I take  the  liberty  of  not  acquiesc- 
ing for  the  present  with  your  applica- 
tion and  not  for  any  personal  consid- 
eration - as  I have  really  lost  all  hopes 
of  being  able  to  dispose  of  the  shares, 
as  originally  intended.  With  senti- 
ments of  regret,  I am  wishing  you  a 
prosperous  voyage,  I am,  Sir,  y(r) 
humble  sev(t),  W.T.  Franklin.” 

A letter  to  Sylvanus  Bourne  at  Ams- 
terdam, dated  September  23,  1797, 
refers  to  a letter  from  Mr.  Cranch,  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Washington,  to  the  assignees  of  James 
Greenleaf,  Robert  Morris  and  John 
Nicholson,  apparently  on  behalf  of 
Bourne,  who  was  acting  as  the  agent 
of  certain  gentlemen  in  Holland, 
advising  that  the  squares  of  land  were 
conveyed  and  recorded  and  the  titles 
were  to  be  perfected.  After  an 
involved  legal  explanation,  the  land 
was  conveyed  to  Mssrs.  Morris, 
Nicholson  and  Greenleaf  by  a pay- 
ment of  a certain  sum  of  money. 

On  November  10,  1798,  Bourne 
sent  a three  page  letter  from  Amster- 
dam to  Tobias  Lear,  George  Washing- 
ton’s secretary,  about  the  lots  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  concerned  about  his 
reputation  as  a loan  agent.  “You  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  human 
nature  to  know  that  however  my 
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Certificate  issued  to  James  Greenleaf  in  1795  for 
1 0 shares  in  the  North  American  Land  Company. 


integrity  in  this  transaction  may  have 
been,  that  should  it  prove  unsuccessful 
to  those  concerned,  they  would  be  dis- 
posed to  blame  me  for  having 
betrayed  them  into  an  improper  confi- 
dence.” He  planned  to  go  to  the 
United  States  in  April  to  attend  to  the 
sale  of  property  pledged  in  Rotter- 
dam. In  the  event  he  could  not  make 
the  trip  because  of  business  affairs,  he 
asked  Lear  to  manage  details  and 
maintain  secrecy  in  making  inquiries 
about  title  objections.  He  is  not  to  let 
anyone  know  about  the  proposed 
sales  because  prices  might  be  forced 
down  by  parties  concerned  in  the 
derangement  of  Mr.  Greenleaf’s 
affairs. 

During  this  period,  other  entrepre- 
neurs were  digging  a canal  across  the 
City  of  Washington  to  connect  the 
Potomac  River  with  the  Eastern 
Branch  Harbour  on  the  Anacostia 
River,  through  the  promotion  of  a 
public  lottery  to  raise  $175,000.  This 
area  is  now  the  Mall. 

As  Philadelphia’s  emerging  “Prince 
of  Merchants,”  Morris’s  enormous 
investments  were  endangered  by  a 
depression  after  the  war  which 
affected  seaport  towns.  His  loans  were 
made  against  borrowed  securities. 
Now,  Morris  found  himself  saddled 
with  partners  who  could  not  uphold 
their  credit  and  his  financial  empire 
collapsed  like  a “rope  of  sand.” 

He  lost  a vast  block  of  land  in 
Georgia  for  non-payment  of  taxes  and 
defaulted  on  payment  for  6,000  lots 
he  had  in  the  new  federal  city.  Robert 
Morris  and  John  Nicholson,  between 
them,  defaulted  on  millions  of  dollars. 
The  company  fell  upon  hard  times  due 
to  events  in  Europe  and  partly  due  to 
the  dishonest  activities  of  their  other 
partner,  James  Greenleaf. 

A small  creditor  brought  about  the 
arrest  of  Morris  on  December  10, 
1797.  By  the  fall  of  1797,  he  no  longer 
dared  to  venture  out  from  his  home  on 
the  Schyulkill  River,  which  he  called 
“Castle  Defiance,”  and  held  the 
process  servers  and  sheriff’s  deputies 


at  bay  for  three  months.  On  February 
15,  1798,  before  the  onset  of  the  yel- 
low fever  epidemic,  he  gave  himself  up 
and  was  confined  to  the  debtor’s  sec- 
tion of  the  Prune  Street  Jail,  where  he 
remained  until  the  passage  of  the  first 
national  bankruptcy  law  for  the  relief 
of  merchants  and  traders,  enacted  by 
Congress  in  April  1802. 

Morris  spent  the  last  few  years  with 
his  faithful  wife,  Mary,  at  his  beloved 
home  “Hills.”  Through  certain  inter- 
ests in  The  Elolland  Land  Company, 
Mary  received  a life  annuity  of  $2,000 
that  was  obtained  for  her  by  Gou- 
verneur  Morris,  who  was  Robert’s 
assistant  when  he  was  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Finance  in  1781,  and  had  pre- 
pared a report  to  change  the  money  to 
a decimal  system  using  dollars  and 
cents.  The  Morrises  were  not  related. 

Robert  Morris  died  on  May  8, 


1806  at  the  age  of  73.  His  grave  is  a 
family  vault  in  the  yard  at  Christ 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  A delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  said, 
“He  had  an  understanding  equal  to 
any  public  object  and  possessed  an 
energy  that  few  men  boast  of. 
Although  he  was  not  learned,  he  was 
as  great  as  those  who  are.  A man  of 
wisdom  walked  by.  With  his  wit  and 
wisdom,  he  saved  a war  by  bringing 
freedom  for  a people.  But  alas,  his 
dreams  and  visions  were  shattered.” 

James  Nicholson  died  in  prison  in 
1 800.  James  Greenleaf  was  caught  in  a 
web  of  financial  problems  and 
deserted  his  wife  in  Europe  and  ended 
bankrupt. 

The  tangled  legal  problems  of  the 
North  American  Land  Company 
existed  well  into  the  19TH  century.  In 
a reorganization  of  the  company, 
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Five  shares  in  the  North  American  Land  Company 
issued  to  William  Temple  Franklin  on  February  20,  1795. 


Thomas  Willing  refused  to  act  under 
the  Trust  after  receiving  a notice  that 
the  company’s  managers  had  con- 
veyed certain  estates  of  land  to  John 
Nixon,  John  Barclay  and  Thomas 
Willing,  in  trust. 

On  December  19,  1806,  Willing 
stated,  “I  have  no  time  since  accepted 
the  said  Trust  or  acted  in  any  wise  as 
Trustee  in  relation  thereto.”  On  April 
27,  1808,  John  Nixon  and  John  Bar- 
clay conveyed  to  Henry  Pratt,  John 
Ashley,  John  Vaughan,  Robert  Porter 
and  John  Miller  property  of  the  North 
American  Land  Company  for  use  as 
intended  by  the  company.  On  April 
30,  1838,  John  Vaughan  and  Robert 
Porter,  surviving  managers  of  the  com- 
pany, conveyed  to  Benjamin  Tilghman 
the  entire  remaining  property  of  the 
company,  to  act  in  Trust  for  the  com- 
pany’s original  purposes.  On  May  1 


that  year,  Tilghman’s  entire  interest 
was  conveyed  to  John  Vaughan, 
Robert  Porter,  James  Dundas,  Henry 
Nixon  and  Benjamin  Kugler. 

To  settle  a claim  for  a large  tract  of 
land  in  Virginia,  one  dollar  was  paid 
to  transfer  title  to  Dundas  and  Kugler 
by  Clement  and  Nancy  Biddle  and  five 
others  on  June  7,  1845.  To  quiet  a title 
on  558,000  acres  in  Virginia,  Trustees 
James  Dundas  and  Benjamin  Kugler 
paid  $25,000  for  a transaction  dating 
back  to  March  5,  1795. 

The  North  American  Land  Com- 
pany eventually  ceased  to  operate,  and 
the  remaining  assets  were  disposed  of 
by  Court  Decree  several  years  later. 

Endnote 

1.  Dutch  investors  were  also  active  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Population  Com- 
pany, one  of  Robert  Morris’  other 


ventures.  A partly-printed  order  by 
Governor  Thomas  Mifflin,  dated  Jan- 
uary 30,  1794  to  Daniel  Brodhead, 
surveyor-general  of  Pennsylvania, 
directed  him  to  make  a survey  for 
Dutch  investors  Wilhelm  Willink, 
Nicholas  Van  Staphorst,  Christiaan 
Van  Eighen,  Pieter  Stadnitiske,  Hen- 
drick Vollenhoven  and  Rutger  Shim- 
melpennick,  who  purchased  900  acres 
of  land  east  of  the  Allegheny  River 
and  Conawango  Creek  in  the  remain- 
ing Indian  vacant  lands  within  the 
Commonwealth.  These  investors  also 
purchased  many  of  the  1791  U.S.  Rev- 
olutionary War  Bonds.  HD 

Earl  Moore  is  a dealer  of  autographs 
pertaining  to  financial  history.  He  is 
also  the  editor  of  Auction  Trends  and 
was  vice  president  of  the  Manuscript 
Society,  an  organization  that  awarded 
him  a Certificate  of  Distinction  and 
named  him  a Fellow  of  the  Society. 
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Tobias  Lear  papers;  Appletons'  Cyclopedia 
of  American  Biography;  Washington  & Jef- 
ferson College,  Washington,  Pennsylvania; 
the  Historial  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  A collection  of  more  than 
2,000  company  records  may  be  found  at 
the  Alderman  and  McGregor  libraries  at 
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consisting  of  letters,  surveys,  maps,  deeds, 
office  records,  legal  suits,  Dutch  loans,  cer- 
tificates, and  miscellaneous  papers  acquired 
from  the  author  many  years  ago.  Many 
miscellaneous  papers  still  surface  at  auction 
from  time  to  time. 

Author’s  Note 

A limited  number  of  original  deed  poll 
applications  for  land,  dated  1795, 
unsigned,  along  with  a 32  page  facsimile 
1795  prospectus  to  promote  the  North 
American  Land  Company,  with  extra  illus- 
trations and  historical  information,  are 
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The  Vanderbilt  name  is  intri- 
cately woven  into  the  tapestry  of 
American  culture  and  finance,  and  has 
been  synonymous  with  wealth  and 
lavish  lifestyles  for  over  150  years. 
The  glamour  and  vast  influence  of  this 
dynasty  is  evident  throughout  Amer- 
ica in  museums,  libraries,  palatial 
mansions,  railroads  and  grand  train 
stations,  universities,  parks,  art  collec- 
tions, statuary,  hospitals,  and  even 
street  names. 

Cornelius  Van  Derbilt  (1794-1877), 
progenitor  of  the  great  family  fortune, 
was  one  of  America’s  legendary  rags- 
to-riches  success  stories.  He  grew  up  in 
an  era  that  was  well  suited  to  his  tem- 
perament— aggressive,  fast-growing 
and  full  of  opportunities  for  a young 
man  who  liked  a good  fight.  Soon  to 
be  known  as  the  “Commodore,”  Cor- 
nelius was  the  son  of  a poor  Staten 
Island  farmer  (Cornelius  Vander  Bilt), 
whose  ancestors  had  migrated  from 
Holland  in  the  late  1600s. 

Exceptionally  big,  strong  and  ambi- 
tious, Cornelius  quit  school  at  age  11 
to  work  in  his  father’s  boating  busi- 
ness. At  16,  using  $100  borrowed 
from  his  parents,  he  bought  his  first 
sailing  vessel  and  started  a ferry  service 
between  Staten  Island  and  Manhattan. 
Branching  out  into  freight  shipping. 


W H.  Vanderbilt  Cornelius  Van  Derbilt 


his  business  flourished  and,  by  the 
1840s,  he  had  a sizable  fleet  operating 
along  the  Northeastern  seaboard. 

In  1849,  the  California  gold  rush 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  broaden 
his  horizons.  He  set  up  a sea-land 
route  from  New  York  to  California 
via  Nicaragua,  and  that  business 
became  a huge  success.  During  the 
Civil  War,  nearing  the  age  of  70,  the 
hard-swearing,  hard-working  Com- 
modore turned  his  attention  to  the 
railroad  industry.  By  1875,  he  built 
one  of  the  nation’s  largest  railroad  sys- 
tems. When  he  died  in  1877,  he  left  a 
fortune  estimated  at  $105  million. 
Much  to  the  dismay  of  his  eight 
daughters,  $90  million  of  that  went  to 
his  eldest  son,  William  Henry. 

William  Henry  Vanderbilt  (1821- 
1885)  was  born  in  modest  surround- 
ings in  New  Brunswick,  NJ.  His  father 
was  still  a ferry  boat  captain  at  the 
time,  and  his  mother  ran  a hotel. 
Because  William  was  not  strong  physi- 


cally during  boyhood  and  adolescence, 
his  able-bodied  and  dynamic  father 
soon  turned  away  from  his  son.  After 
William’s  sudden  teenage  marriage 
(which  offended  the  Commodore)  and 
an  ensuing  illness,  Cornelius,  believing 
his  son  never  would  amount  to  any- 
thing, bought  him  a 70-acre  farm  on 
Staten  Island  to  hide  him  away. 

Much  to  the  Commodore’s  surprise, 
William  turned  the  farm  into  a finan- 
cial success.  During  the  depression  of 
1857  when  the  Staten  Island  Railroad 
became  insolvent,  William  took  over 
the  firm  and  successfully  rehabilitated 
it,  making  him — not  his  father — the 
family’s  first  railroad  executive.  In 
1864,  the  Commodore  made  William 
(then  age  43)  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  & Harlem  Railroad,  finally  rec- 
ognizing his  son’s  abilities  and  giving 
him  parental  recognition.  William 
went  on  to  materially  develop  his 
father’s  vast  railroad  holdings. 

William  was  the  first  Vanderbilt  to 
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Stock  certificates  signed  by  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  and  W.  K.  Vanderbilt. 


bring  the  family  into  the  era  of 
resplendent  mansions,  and  bis  palatial 
chateau  at  5TH  Avenue  and  5 8th 
Street  became  the  talk  of  the  nation. 
At  his  death,  principal  control  of  the 
family  businesses  went  to  his  sons, 
Cornelius  II  and  William  Kissam. 

William’s  eldest  son,  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt II  (1843-1899),  became  a 
favorite  of  his  grandfather  and  name- 
sake. Working  in  the  Commodore’s 
office  in  his  early  zos,  he  rose  quickly 
in  the  Vanderbilt  empire.  At  one  time, 
he  was  a director  of  34  different  rail- 
road companies  and  an  active  trustee 
in  a like  number  of  charitable,  reli- 
gious and  educational  institutions  in 
New  York  City.  He  built  a magnificent 
home  on  5th  Avenue  and  a mansion 
called  “The  Breakers”  in  Newport,  RI. 
However,  he  had  little  or  no  time  for 
society. 

Considered  the  most  industrious  of 
the  Vanderbilts  since  his  grandfather, 
Cornelius  II’s  strenuous  activity  short- 
ened his  life.  At  age  52,  he  suffered  a 
paralyzing  stroke  and  died  three  years 
later.  He  was  survived  by  three  sons  - 
Cornelius  III,  Alfred  (lost  on  the  Lusi- 
tania in  1915)  and  Reginald-and  by 
two  daughters,  Gertrude  and  Gladys, 
who  later  would  figure  in  the  Gloria 
Vanderbilt  drama. 

William  Kissam  Vanderbilt 
(1849-1920),  William  H.’s  second 
son,  unabashedly  pursued  the  plea- 
sures of  high  society.  While  he  dili- 
gently assisted  his  older  brother  in 
managing  the  Vanderbilt  empire,  he 
was  better  known  as  a yachtsman, 
race  horse  owner  and  patron  of  the 
arts.  His  mansions  in  Newport  and 
New  York  City  became  centers  of  fre- 
quent and  lavish  entertainment.  His 
wife  Alva,  who  brought  social  promi- 
nence to  the  family,  gained  interna- 
tional fame  by  confining  the  couple’s 
daughter  Consuelo  in  their  Newport 
mansion  while  she  financed  and 


arranged  a marriage  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  “with  title”  for  her. 

When  Cornelius  II  suffered  his 
stroke  in  1896,  William  K.  reluctantly 
took  over  management  of  the  family 
businesses.  Finding  overseeing  the  vast 
Vanderbilt  properties  irksome,  and 


having  little  interest  in  railroading,  he 
turned  over  operating  control  of  the 
far-reaching  Grand  Central  Railroad 
to  an  outside  company,  and  bowed 
out  of  executive  direction  of  the  fam- 
ily businesses. 

William  H.’s  youngest  son,  George 
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Above:  Handwritten  document  of  the 
Commodore. 

Left:  Examples  of  Vanderbilt  autographs. 


W.K.  Vanderbilt 

George  W.  Vanderbilt 


Washington  Vanderbilt  (1862-1914) 
became  an  agriculturist  and  a pioneer 
in  forestry.  He  built  the  magnificent 
Biltmore  mansion  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina. 

Succeeding  generations  of  Vander- 
bilts stretched  out  in  many  directions, 
bringing  more  wealth,  drama  and  noto- 
riety to  the  family  name.  The  triumphs 
and  tragedies  of  this  great  family,  espe- 
cially during  its  zenith  in  the  glitter  and 
gold  era,  play  out  like  a great  American 
saga.  Even  today,  the  drama  continues 
through  the  lives  of  its  descendants. 

Collecting  autographs  of  the  Van- 
derbilts is  an  adventure  into  a world 
of  high  finance  and  big  business. 
William  H.  and  his  three  sons  usually 
are  available  in  good  content  business 
letters  (mostly  handwritten)  and  in 
signed  stock  certificates  of  companies 


they  owned.  Prices  for  these  four  Van- 
derbilts are  generally  in  the 
$250-5650  range,  depending  on 
financial  association. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Cornelius 
II’s  signature  often  is  mistaken  for 
that  of  his  more  expensive  grandfa- 
ther. A clue  to  help  differentiate 
between  the  two  is  that  the  Com- 
modore always  signed  his  last  name 
in  the  old  Dutch  fashion  as  “Van  Der- 
bilt”  with  the  final  “bilt”  appearing 
more  like  “bitt.” 

Letters,  documents,  even  signatures 
of  the  Commodore  are  relatively 
scarce.  He  is  most  often  encountered 
in  shipping-related  papers  during  the 
period  1818  to  1829  when  he  worked 
as  a ferry  boat  captain.  Prices  range 
between  $800  and  $3,500,  with  sim- 
ple signatures  bringing  $350-5450. 


Autograph  material  signed  by  most 
of  the  Vanderbilt  movers  and  shakers, 
including  the  Commodore,  can  be 
found  at  specialty  dealers  with  retail 
divisions  devoted  to  financial  history. 
For  the  student,  Drew  University  in 
Madison,  NJ  and  the  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History  have  out- 
standing collections  of  Vanderbilt 
papers.  (3D 

James  Lowe  is  CEO  of  James  Lowe 
Autographs,  Ltd.  and  resident  auto- 
graph expert  for  the  R.M.  Smythe  & 
Co.  auction  firm.  He  can  be  reached  at 
30  East  60th  Street  #304,  New  York, 
NY  1002.2  or  at  (212)  yy9~oyyy. 

Reprinted  by  permission,  Autograph 
Collector  magazine,  Corona,  CA  c. 
1999,  ad  rights  reserved. 
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Which  Act,  which  came  into  play  in  1933,  attempted  to  exert  government  control  over  national 
industry? 


Beginning  in  1852,  this  courier  service  moved  currency  and  gold  along  the  mining  trails, 
stagecoach  routes,  and  railroad  tracks  crossing  the  American  West.  The  express  network  grew, 
decade  by  decade,  and  in  1888,  reached  "Ocean-to-Ocean."  What  company  was  this? 


Robert  Kalina  designed  this  new  currency,  which  features  windows,  gateways  and  bridges, 
to  symbolize  openness  and  cooperation. 


She  was  known  as  the  “Witch  of  Wall  Street”  and  is  often  used  as  an  example  of  a woman  who 
utilized  the  power  of  compound  interest  over  time  to  build  a fortune. 


Supply  and  demand  for  what  precious  metal  caused  the  Panic  of  1889? 

Were  Confederate  notes  ever  considered  obligations  by  the  U.S.  Treasury? 

The  bill  of  currency  in  this  denomination  originated  on  June  25,  1776,  when  the  Continental 
Congress  authorized  issuance  of  its  denominations  in  “bills  of  credit  for  the  defense  of  America.  1 


During  World  War  II,  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving  overprinted  stocks  of  regular 
currency  notes  with  distinguishing  identifying  features  for  use  in  this  territory,  which  is  now 
part  of  the  United  States.  Which  state  is  this? 


Approximately  what  distance  do  traders  on  the  floor  of  the  NYSE 
walk  each  day? 


What  year  marked  the  end  of  the  Hamiltonian  period? 
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Events  Calendar 


SUMMER  1999 


ROCKEFELLER  REDISCOVERED 

Opening  Reception,  4-7  pm,  public  invited. 

Rockefeller’s  Wall  Street  Walking  Tour,  Participants  gather 
at  the  Museum  at  10  am. 

Champagne  Coach  Tour  of  Rockefeller’s  New  York,  6 pm. 
Kykuit  Rockefeller  Estate,  Box  Lunch  Bus  Trip,  9 am. 

Culinary  Riches  of  the  Robber  Barons  Food  Tour,  10  am, 

Call  Savory  Sojourns  at  888-9-SAVORY  for  reservations. 

Symposium:  Historical  Perspective  on  Monopolies,  NYU  Stern 
School,  Tisch  Hall,  Rm  200,  7:30  pm,  free  to  the  public. 

J U LY 

“Rockefeller  Rediscovered”  exhibit  opens  at  the  Museum, 

28  Broadway.  (212)908-4110. 

World  of  Finance  Walking  Tour.  (212)  908-4110. 

IBSS  Annual  General  Meeting  & Auction,  London.  (+44) 
1707  875659. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Event,  with  author  Tom  Fleming. 

Noon  at  Federal  Hall.  (212)  908-4110. 

AUGUST 

World  of  Finance  Walking  Tour.  (212)  908-41 10. 

Blue  Ridge  Coin  Auction.  Blue  Ridge  Numismatic 
Association,  in  conjunction  with  R.M.  Smythe  & Co.,  Inc. 
Dalton,  GA.  (800)  622-1880. 

SEPTEMBER 

World  of  Finance  Walking  Tour.  (212)  908-4110. 


If  you  know  of  an  auction  or  event  of  interest  to  historians  and  others 
interested  in  finance,  please  write  to  Kristin  Richard  at  Financial  His- 
tory, do  Museum  of  American  Financial  History,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY  10004-1763,  or  e-mail:  krichard@financialhistory.org 


A.P.  Giannini 

(continued  from  page  16) 

A.P.’s  written  instructions  to  the 
Trustee  epitomize  his  philosophy  of 
giving.  In  these  words,  we  see  the 
character  of  this  remarkable  man: 

“The  Trustor  at  his  desk  in  his 
office,  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  is  executing  this  declara- 
tion. The  thoughts  in  his  mind  at  this 
time  are  intimate  and  personal.  He 
does  not  behold  his  Trustee  as  a cold, 
corporate  entity,  breathing  only  the 
life  derived  from  it  by  the  law. 

“He  sees  through  and  beyond  the 
corporate  form,  beholding  the  men 
and  women  who  have  worked  by  his 
side  for  the  last  40  years.  To  these 
devoted  co-workers  he  cannot  speak 
in  the  stern  formalism  of  the  law.  His 
mind  and  heart  speak: 

“Administer  this  Trust  generously 
and  nobly,  remembering  always 
human  suffering.  Let  no  legal  techni- 
cality, ancient  precedent  or  out-moded 
legal  philosophy  defeat  the  purpose  of 
this  Trust.  Like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
do  good — do  not  merely  theorize 
about  goodness.  This  is  my  wish,  and 
I confidently  commit  this  Trust  to 
your  hands  for  its  fulfillment. 

“In  witness  whereof,  A.P.  Giannini, 
the  Trustor,  has  hereunto  set  his  hand, 
at  San  Francisco,  California,  this  third 
day  of  October,  1945.”  03 

Sandy  Mock  is  a Senior  Vice  President 
of  Investments  at  PaineWebber.  He 
recently  donated  his  Early  American 
collection  to  the  Museum. 
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AMERICAN  VIGNETTES 

PO.  Bon  155FFH,  Roselle  Park,  NJ  07204-0155 
Advise  us  ol  your  interests. 


Tel.  (908)  241-4209 
Fax (908) 241-4209 


DAVID  M.  BEACH 

PO.  Box  2026,  Goldenrod,  FL  32733 

Buying  Mining,  Railroads,  Telegraphs,  Autos.  Also  Autographed  items. 


Tel.  (407)  657-7403 
Fax (407)  657-6382 


• • • 


• • 


CENTENNIAL  DOCUMENTS 

PO.  Box  5262,  Clinton,  NJ  08809 
Kostenloser  Katalog  auf  deutsch 


Tel.  (908)  730-6009 
Fax (908)  730-9566 


• • • 


• • • 


• • 


• • 


H.J.W.  DAUGHERTY 

PO.  Box  1146E,  Eastham,  MA  02642 
Write  for  free  auction  catalog. 


Tel.  (508)  255-7488 
Fax (508) 240-5789 


• • 


FROST  & ROBINSON  COLLECTIBLES 

P.O.  Box  814,  Richboro,  PA  18954 

Send  for  specific  category  want  lists,  send  SESE. 


Tel.  (215)  357-6820  Fax  (215)  357-4847 
fandr@voicenet.com 


••••••• 


• • • • 


• • 


• • 


CLINTON  HOLLINS 

PO.  Box  112-M,  Springfield,  VA  22150 

Special  Offer:  100  different  stocks,  bonds  $31. 20  page  list  every  month 


FREE  Price  Lists. 


INVESTMENT  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

3043  Clayton  Road,  Concord,  CA  94519 
Free  Catalog  E-mail:  fredfuld3@aol.com 


Tel.  (510)  686-9067 
Fax (510)  686-9486 


GEORGE  H.  LABARRE  GALLERIES,  INC.  Tel.  (603)  882-2411  (800)  717-9529 

P.O.  Box  746,  Hollis,  NH  03049  Fax.  (603)  882-4797 

We  want  to  buy.  Subscription:  6 monthly-issued  video  catalogs,  $50.  Postpaid 


GYPSYFOOT  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  5833,  Helena,  MT  59604 
$6  for  large  quarterly  mail  bid  catalog 


Tel.  (406)  449-8076 
Fax (406)  443-8514 


KEN  PRAG,  PAPER  AMERICANA 

P.O.  Box  14817,  San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
Buying,  especially  western  United  States 


Tel.  (415)  586-9386 


RAILS  REMEMBERED 

Robert  0.  Greenawalt,  P.O.  Box  464,  Rosemead,  CA  91770 
RRs  & Western  Mining  Buy,  Swap,  Sell 


Tel.  (626)  572-0419 


R.M.  SMYTHE  i CO.,  INC. 

26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004 

Rare  and  unusual  certificates,  autographs:  ask  for  Diana  Herzog 


Tel.  (212)  943-1880  (800)  622-1880 
Fax (212) 908-4047 


DAVID  STREBE 

PO.  Box  793,  Seabrook,  MD  20703 
Send  want  lists.  Fast  courteous  service. 


Tel.  (301)  262-8159 
Fax (301) 805-4526 


STOCK  SEARCH  INTERNATIONAL  Tel.  (800)  537-4523  Fax  (520)  579-5639 

4761  West  Waterbuck  Drive,  Tucson,  AZ  85742  ssi@stocksearchintl.com 

Illustrated  catalogs,  price  lists,  mail  bid  auctions,  collector's  club  bonus  & newsletter.  Framing. 


TREASURE  TROVE  LTD.  - JERRY  NEUMAN 

PO.  box  33,Ellicott  City,  MD  21042 


• • • • 


• • • • • 


• • • • 


SCOTT  J.  WINSLOW  ASSOC.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  10240,  Bedford,  NH  03110-0240 
Fine  quality  autographed  stocks  and  bonds 


Tel.  (603)  472-7040  (800)  225-6233 
Fax  (603)  472-8773 
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BENECKE  UND  REHSE  WERTPAPIERANTIQUARIAT  GMBH 

Am  Alten  Bahnhof  4B,  D-38122  Braunschweig 

Frankfurt  Auctions  & Company  quoted  at  the  German  Stock  Exchange 


Tel.  49-531-281840 

Fax  49-531-2818444 


• • • 


• • 


• ••••••••• 


g RAAB  VERLAG  GMBH 

£ Fax  01149  60  51-82  08  22 


Tel.  01149  60  51-82  08  13 

p ■ 1 v - V , Specialist  Auto/Sports/Firefighter/M i I itary 

Price  Guide  Publisher— 6 auctions  per  year  P.O.Box  1432,  D-63554  Gelnhausen 


REINHILO  TSCHOEPE 

Bruchweg  8 D-41564  Kaarst 
Quality  & Quantity  items  bought  & sold.  Free  price  lists 


Tel.  02131-602756/604814 
Fax  02131-66794 


GUY  CIFRE/NUMISTORIA 

76  rue  de  Richelieu,  75002  Paris,  France 
Buying  French  only  pre-1910 


Fax  (1)49-27-92-18,  Tel.  (1)49-27-92-71 
gcifre@numistoria.com 


ALEX  WITULA/PORTAFOGLIO  STORICA 

Via  Malvasia  n.  1, 1-40131  Bologna,  Italy 


Tel.  051-520992 
Fax  051-6490622 


Your  Company  Could  Be  Here.  Please  call  (212)  908-4695  for  more  information. 
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r INTERNATIONAL  BOND  & SHARE  SOCIETY  =f 

Founded  1978  for  the  encouragement  of  Scripophily 


The  Directory 

A Membership 
and  Dealer 
directory,  with 
full  listings  for 
the  U.S.A.,  U.K., 
Germany  and  40 
other  countries. 
Published  annually, 


Scripophily 

A quarterly 
>■  magazine  with 
40+  illustrated 
pages  of  U.S., 
European  & world 
news,  research, 
auctions,  and  a diary 
of  coming  events. 


Meetings 

London,  England  • Strasburg,  Pennsylvania 
Memphis,  Tennessee  • Toronto,  Canada 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa 


FOR  INFORMATION 
WRITE  TO: 


U.S.A. 

Richard  T.  Gregg 
1 5 Dyatt  Place 
P.O.  Box  430 

Hackensack,  NJ  07602-0430 
Tel:  (+1)  201  489  2440 
Fax:  (+1)  201  592  0282 

REST  OF  THE  WORLD 

Peter  Duppa-Miller 

Beechcroft 

Combe  Hay 

Bath  BA2  7EG,  UK 

Tel:  (+44)/(0)  1225  837271 

Fax:  (+44)/(0)  1225  840583 


OR  VIA  THE  INTERNET! 


http://www.scripophily.org 
Email:  IBSSociety@aol.com 


John  D.  Rockefeller 

(continued  from  page  z6) 

References 

“A  Hazardous  Business.”  World.  New 
York  City.  Nov.  1904. 

Chernow,  Ron.  Titan:  The  Life  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller  Sr.  New  York:  Random 
House,  1998. 

Collier,  Peter  and  David  Horowitz.  Rocke- 
feller: An  American  Dynasty.  New  York: 
Hold,  Rhinehart,  and  Winston,  1976. 

“Once  In  A Lifetime.”  The  Progressive 
Labor  World.  Philadelphia,  PA.  May 
2-9,  1937- 

Reed,  Henry  Hope.  Rockefeller  New  York. 
New  York:  Greenward  Foundation, 
1988. 

“The  Rockefellers.”  A&E  Biography. 
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Stock  Search 
International 


• FREE  Illustrated  Catalogs 

• Mail  Bid  Auctions 

• Collectors'  Club 

• Quarterly  Newsletter 

• Wish  Lists  by  Category 

1-800-537-4523 


4761  W.  Waterbuck  Drive  • Tucson,  Arizona  85742 
(520)  579-5635  • fax  (520)  579-5639  • email:  ssiscripo@aol.com 
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L/Hrk'Mjiacs 


CORRESPONDENTS 

WANTED 

Financial  History  is  seeking  knowledgeable 
collectors  to  write  reports  of  shows, 
auctions,  and  current  scripophily  trends 
around  the  country  and  abroad. 

Articles  will  be  published  quarterly  in 
Financial  History.  Professional  writing  experience 
is  less  important  than  knowledge  of  collecting. 
Dealers  and/or  hobbyists  are  invited. 


Ken  Prag 
Paper  Americana 

• Stocks  &c  Bonds  • Post  Cards  • Passes  • 
• Timetables  • Etc.  • 

Catalog  plus  3 beautiful  stocks  $8.95 
Also  buy! 

Ken  Prag,  Box  14817, 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 
Tel.  (415)  586-9386 
kprag@planeteria.net 


Write  or  telephone  Kristin  Richard, 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 
26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004-1763. 
E-mail:  krichard@financialhistory.org 
Telephone:  (212)  908-4695 
Toll-free:  (877)  98  FINANCE 


AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY 


STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  FINANCIAL  DOCUMENTS 
HIGHLIGHTING  THE  HISTORY 
OF  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE, 

WALL  STREET  AND  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

WE  ARE  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  LEADING  DEALERS 
SPECIALIZING  IN  BETTER  QUALITY 
FINANCIAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

LETTERS,  DOCUMENTS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 
RELATED  TO  AMERICA'S  FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 


FOR  A COPY  OF  OUR  NEXT  CA  TALOG 
PLEASE  CALL  US  TOLL  FREE  IN  USA  (800)  225-6233 


Scott  J.  Winslow  Associates 
Post  Office  Box  10240 
Bedford,  New  Hampshire  03110 
(800)225-6233  (603)641-8292  Fax  (603)  641-5583 


Financial 


The  Official 
Membership  Magazine 
of  the  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History 


To  become  a 
Museum  member 
and  receive  four  issues 
of  Financial  History, 
please  call  the  Museum 
toll-free  at 
(877)  98  FINANCE 
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Early  American  Highlights 

By  Keith  Rolfe 


Ttu  } S XZ°'P'eCe  efy-Am™can  collection,  donated  to  the  Museum  in  August  1998,  has  added  greatly  to  our  archive 
of  18th  and  i9th  century  financial  documents  and  letters.  These  items  will  serve  researchers,  as  well  as  the  Museum’s  patrons 
possibly  contributing  to  future  books  and  exhibits.  The  pieces  dealing  with  or  signed  by  notable  Americans  will,  hopefully 
also  raise  the  interest  of  the  general  public  in  financial  history  as  they  come  into  contact  with  familiar  names.  All  of  the  documents 
in  their  own  way,  as  seen  in  these  three  examples,  depict  meaningful  (though  sometimes  small)  parts  of  American  history. 
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1.  James  Fenimore  Cooper  (1789-1851),  Amer- 
ican novelist,  signed  the  above  check,  dated 
Nov.  19,  1842,  and  made  it  out  to  his 
“lawyers.  ” As  Cooper  hoped  and  expected, 
critics  responded  harshly,  sometimes  unfairly,  to 
his  politically-radical  novels  Homeward  Bound 
(1838)  and  Gleanings  in  Europe  (1837),  among 
others.  Between  1837  and  1842,  in  response  to 
criticism.  Cooper  sued  a few  New  York  Whig 
newspapers,  possibly  a reason  for  his  legal  fees. 


2.  After  serving  five  terms  as  Governor  of 
Virgina,  Patrick  Henry  (1736-1799),  facing 
bad  health  and  financial  troubles,  may  have 
borrowed  money,  in  1792,  from  the  State  of 
Virginia  to  cover  costs.  At  the  same  time,  he 
resumed  his  law  practice,  taking  on  the  case 
of  Jones  vs.  Walker,  which  dealt  with 
British  creditors’  claims  to  money  owed 
by  Virginians.  Henry’s  efforts,  over  a two-year 
period,  though  they  helped  him  regain  some 
of  his  fortune,  ended  in  failure  as  the 
judge  sided  with  the  plaintiffs. 


3.  In  1795,  John  Jay  (1745-1829),  running 
as  a Federalist,  was  elected  governor  of 
New  York,  a position  he  held  for  six  years 
(two  terms).  By  1800,  however,  a Republican 
victory  seemed  inevitable  in  the  next  election, 
convincing  Jay  not  to  run  again.  Although 
this  letter,  dated  April  26,  1800,  was 
probably  one  of  many,  it  is  most  likely 
one  of  the  last  requests  to  pay  him  for 
his  services  as  governor. 
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tSCilOiD  ANONIMA 


Capital  300.000.000  de  pesetas  - Domicilio  soe 
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Don’t  Miss  Out  on  the  Excitement  - 
Bid  or  Consign  in  1999! 


R.M.  Smythe,  established 
1880,  buys,  sells  and  auctions 
collectible  Stocks  and  Bonds, 
Banknotes,  Autographs  and 
Coins.  To  consign  your  collection 
to  our  next  auction,  please 
call  Stephen  Goldsmith,  or  Diana 
Herzog  at  800-622-1880  or 
212-943-1880. 

To  be  assured  of  receiving 
our  fully-illustrated  thoroughly- 
researched  catalogues  or  to 
check  on  the  status  of  your 
subscription,  call  Marie  Alberti 
at  800-622-1880  or  212-943-1880. 
Call  today! 


1999  Auction  Calendar 


June  17-20,  1999 
Paper  Money,  Stocks  & Bonds 
Memphis,  TN 

August  26-29,  1999 
Coins 

Dalton,  GA 

September  16-19,  1999 
Strasburg  Paper  Money 
Strasburg,  PA 

Autumn  1999 
Autographs  - NYC 

November  1999 
Paper  Money,  Coins  - NYC 
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Now  Available  - Our  new  76-page  fully-illustrated  fixed  price  list 
of  U.S.  and  International  Stocks  & Bonds  - 
Yours  FREE  when  you  call  800-622-1880. 


SOCIETY  OF 
MONEY 

INC. 


m 


■M 


Stephen  Goldsmith 

Kevin  Foley 
members 


MEMBER 


2S6«nT.a,dZyASUi,e  271’  New  York’  NY  l0004-1701  • e-mail:  info@rm-smvlhe.com 

800-622-1880  • NYS:  212-94.1-1880  • Fax:  212-908-4047  • www.rm-smythe.com 

We  Buy,  Sell  and  Auction  the  Very  Best  in  Financial  History 


The  sound  of  the  hammering  ticker  machine  that 
once  filled  the  brokerages  of  Wall  Street  will 
soon  return  to  the  Financial  District.  The 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History 
will  be  the  first  institution  to  receive  a working 
iSyos-era  stock  ticker,  courtesy  of  the 
Financial  Literacy  Center.  The  ticker 
will  be  in  use  in  the  Museum  gallery  begin- 
ning this  October.  The  Financial  Literacy 
Center  spent  the  past  two  years  creating 
these  working  stock  ticker  replicas, 
which  operate  from  computer  hook-ups^^ 
and  print  out  on  standard  ticker  tape. 


MUSEUM  | 
AMERICAN 


FINANCIAL 


HISTORY 


26  Broadway 


New  York  NY,  10004 
212-908-4519 
www.financialhistory.org 


For  further  information,  please  visit  the  Financial  literacy  Center’s  stock  ticker  website  at 

www.edisonstockticker.com. 


